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It often falls, in course of common life, 

That right long time is overborne of wrong, 
Through avarice or power, or guile or strife, 
That weakens her, an! makes her purty strong : 
Rut justice, though her deom she do prolong, 
Yet at the last she will her own cause right. 
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Memoirs of 


THE LATE WILLIAM LEWIS, ESQ. 


OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR, 


William Lewis, the son ef a plain and respecta- 
ble farmer, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, was 
born on the second of February, 1751, O. S.— 
When of a proper age, he was put to a common 
country school, at Edgemont, in the neighborhood 
of his residence, from which he was afterward re- 
moved to aseminary of a higher order established 
by the society of Friends at Willistown. 


There his progress was so rapid, as quickly to 
require tuition beyend the usual course, and the 
extraordinary trouble of the tutor, was rewarded 
by a double compensation. 


At a very early age he expressed a strong incli- 
nation for the profession ef the law, which though 
it received his father’s sanction, was disapproved of 
by his mother, both of whom were members of the 
society of Friends, and he continued on the farm 
assisting in the usual labors of agriculture, until his 
seventeenth year. It was probably about this time, 
that the following incident occurred, which he re- 
lated te the writer of this memoir. 


Having driven his father’s wagon to the county 
town, he found the court in session. Curiosity led 
him to enter the court room for the first time in his 
life, when he was so much captivated by the ora- 
tory of the lawyers, and the conduct of a trial, that 
the domestic who accompanied him, was unable to 
persuade him away. The latter was compelled to 
return with the wagon to the farm, leaving young 
ewis on the spot, who remained till the court rose 
late in the evening. Early next morning he ap- 
peared at his father’s house, to which he had re- 
turned on foot, with a stronger resolution than 
before to study the law, if the consent of his pa- 
rents could be obtained. His mother having at 
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length agreed, he was removed to the city, and 
placed under the tuition of Robert Proud, who 
then had the care of the Friends’ public school, for 
the purpose of receiving instruction in the Latin 
language. 

He continued about eighteen months with his 
venerable preceptor, whose cautious and correct 
history of Penrsylvania, forms the first literary 
attempt to do justice to a subject which ought long 
ere this to have more fully employed the philsopher 
and the historian. After leaving Proud, he went 
for a few months to a German school, in which 
language it is not recollected that he made much 
proficiency. At that time the proportion of persons 
in Pennsylvania, who made use of that language 
alone, was much greater than at present, and an 
acquaintance with it was deemed very useful, by 
those who practised in the country courts, which 
the most eminent members of the Philadelphia bar 


where then in the habit of regularly attending.— 


These quarterly journies generally extended as far 
as Easton to the northward, and York to the west- 
ward. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Lewis had the gratifica- 
tion of commencing the study of the law under 
Nicholas Waln, Esq. who, although still a young 
man, had acquired a high degree of eminence at 
the bar. 


Here Mr. Lewis’s application was intense and 
unremitted, and assisted by a quick perception and 
tenacious memory, his qualification for admission 
at the expiration of his time, were seldom surpas- 
sed. Before his noviciate expired, he had more 
than an usual share of the student’s duties to per- 
form. He had been in this office about a year 
when Mr. Waln, who had been one of the most 
gay and animated, as well as one of the most in- 
dustrious members of the bar, was suddenly struck 
with serious religious impressions, which he pub- 
licly evinced by unexpectedly kneeling down in a 
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338 MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 
public meeting of worship, and uttering a fervid 
and eloquent prayer. 

After recovering from a fit of illness that ensued, 
he determined to relinquish the practice of the law. 
Mr. Lewis remained in the office. His attachment 
and fidelity to his friend and preceptor, the abilities 
he had already manifested, and his knowledge of 
the business under the care of Mr. Waln secured 
his confidence, and the clients to whose option it 
was left to employ other counsel and receive back 
their fees, or, (at least in those cases, where trials 
in court were not to take place) to leave the causes 
under Mr. Lewis’s care, in many instances prefer- 
red the latter. He was admitted in the court of 
Common Pleas, on the motion of Miers. Fisher, 
Esq. at December term, 1773, being then nearly 
twenty-two years of age. 

The period was not unfavorable to a young be- 
ginner. Of the elder class, only Mr. Chew and 
John Ross continued in practice. 


In the ensuing year, Mr. Chew was appointed 
Chief Justice; and the declining health of Mr. 
Ross, with some other causes, rendered him no 
formidable opponent. Mr. Joseph Reed, and Mr. 
Wilcocks had also attained great eminence, and 
possessed a considerable share of practice. Among 
his younger brethren, of whom the court dockets 
of that day exhibit many truly respectable names, 
Mr. Lewis had to work his way, and he worked it 
with success. ‘The entries of the last term of the 
common pleas under the royal government, evince, 
that in the number of actions, he then led the bar. 

This was the term of June, 1776. On the fourth 
of July, the Declaration of Independence suspend- 
ed, till a new organization, all the business of the 
courts. The first session of the common pleas at 
Philadelphia, when the title of process was altered 
from the king to the commonwealth, was held in 
September, 1777. Only six attornies were entered 
as adinitted to practice, whose names are recorded 
in the fullowing order: John Morris, John Haley, 
William Lewis, Andrew Robeson, Jacob Rush, and 
Jonathan D. Sergeant. 


The British army was at that time on its merch 
from the head of Elk to Philadelphia, and before 
the end of the month, the occupation of the city 
removed from it every vestige of the new form of 
government, and drove away every individual at- 
tached to it, who had the means of escape. Mr. 
Lewis’s political opinions, were always in favor of 
his country’s rights. In some of the subsequent 
agitations of party, he was not unfrequently charg- 
ed with contrary sentiments; but his views were 
liberal, his spirit was independent, and he was 
sometimes calumniated, because he never gave way 
to popular delusion, or pogular violence: When 
the Bri:ish standard was hoisted in Philadelphia, 
he retired to his friends in Chester county, with 
whom he continued, pursuing, however, his prac- 
tice at those courts which were beyond the reach 
of the enemy’s power, until the departure of the 
army restored to the city its republican character. 

Mr. Lewis then resumed his station at the bar, 
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forensic character, soon exhibited material changes 
Subjects of higher importance than those which 
commonly fall to the lot of provincial judicatures 
were breught forward; motives competent to silane 
all the latent energies of the mind, were constantly 
presenting themselves. ‘he bar was chiefly com- 
posed of young men, possessing aspiring minds 
and isdustrious habits. Mr. Wilson, who had 
practised with great reputation at Carlisle; George 
Ross, from Lancaster ; Edward Biddle, from Read. 
ing; Governeur Morris uccasionally, and occasion- 
ally Joseph Reed, till he was chosen a member of 
the supreme executive council, in conjunction with 
Mr. Sergeant, who, in August, 1777, was appointed 
attorney general, and Mr. Lewis formed an assem- 
blage of powerful and splendid talents, which might 
have coped with an equal number of any other 
forum in America. ‘The addition of Mr. Ingersoll, 
who returned from France in 1779, and of Mr. 
Bradfordg who shortly afterward removed from 
York, and on the resignation of Mr. Sergeant, was 
appointed attorney general in 1780, augiiented its 
power and its celebrity. ‘The whole faculties of 
the bar were soon put in requisition, by the prose- 
cutions which were commenced against some of 
the adherents to the British cause. The popular 
excitement against them was high, and the defence 
appeared to many a service of danger, but the in- 
trepidity of the bar did not allow them to shrink 
from the conflict. Among the defenders, Wilson 
and Ross took the lead. Mr. Lewis was, however, 
frequently employed, and always distinguished him- 
self. In the defence of Chapman, he urged with 
force and success the right of an individual, on the 
commencement of a civil war, to choose his party 
M’Kean, Chief Justice, was a zealous and steady 
republican, but independent in his principles and 
conduct, he discharged the duties of his office inm- 
partially and inflexibly; his decision in favor of 
Chapman, evinced the soundness of his judgment, 
and the disdain he felt for the popular clamor, ex- 
cited by the occasion. 


In the regular business of his profession, Mr. 
Lewis soon acquired that ascendency to which, by 
his talents and attention he was en‘itled—in hin 
it was verified, that genius never shines more 
brightly, than when it is enforced by the closest 
industry. 


The great number of causes in which he was 
concerned, the judgment which directed, and the 
energies which’ accompanied both the preparation 
and the management of the trials, evinced the ju* 
tice of the general confidence that was reposed In 
him. In the doctrine of pleading in questions 0” 
devises, and the nature of estates, he was peculiar- 
ly felicitous. In mercantile law, he was perhaps 
equally eminent. Whatever points he made in 4 
cause, he was generally able to support, a8 well by 
authority as by argument. The closeness of his 
reasoning was seldom weakened by unnecessily 
digressions, nor impeded by the ebullitions of wit 
or the illusions of fancy. Although pleasant al 
facetious in social conversation, his public speaking 
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was rather of the grave and serious cast, and often 
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of the highest syllogistic order: the premises that 
he laid, being finally carried on to conclusions which 
the hearer did not anticipate, but was ultimately 
obliged to acknowledge. 

Much of the business in those days, was trans- 
acted in the court of common pleas; on the bench 
of which, until Mr. Shippen accepted a seat in 
1784, no lawyer was found. Hence a custom pre- 
vailed of introducing into jury trials, authorities at 
full length. The bench was to be instructed as 
well as the jury, and the latter were naturally placed 
on a level with the former, by the manner in which 
those authorities were explained and applied. It 
was usual to load the table with books, and te give 
a sort of clementary diseussion to every question 
that arose. ‘There was a method, a clearness, a 
force in the manner of Mr. Lewis on such occa: 
sions, aided by a sonorous voice, a perspicuous dic- 
tion, and an earnestness of manner, which raised 
him high in the rank of popular orators. 


His language indeed, could not be said to be 
always the most classical or correct. It possessed 
few of the higher elegancies of verbal seleetion, few 
of the nice and delicate embellishments, which are 
the natural results of a regular education. He had 
been launched into business at so early an age, he 
had so closely pursued the solid and the useful, 
that he had had no leisure to attain the beautiful, 


In the year 1787, he was elected a member ‘of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, in which he soon 
attained a great ascendency, and rendered the most 
important services to his fellow citizens. Many 
measures of the highest interest adopted by that 
body, orig'nated with him. One of these was the 
restitution of the charter of the college of Phila- 
delphia, which in a paroxysm of political jealousy 
had been taken from it in 1779. But a more im- 
portant procedure, was the alteration of the consti- 
tution of the state. Perhaps a more singular con- 
trivance to produce precipitation and ineaution in 
that department where deliberation was a duty, and 
to generate slowness and irresolution, when vigor, 
promptitude, and secrecy, were required, was never 
exhibited than in this constitution. A single legis- 
lature, without check or’control, possessing a power 
of hastily passing the most important laws, restrain- 
ed only by the necessity of publishing the bill, for 
the consideration of their constituents yet without 
being required to wait any length of time, to obtain 
a knowledge of their opinion on it; an executive 
council composed of a member from every county. 
multiplying as the number of counties increased, a 
Septeunial judieature and an inefficient council of 
ceisors, who were to revise the proceedings of the 
legislature, without the power to repeal what they 
saw the strongest reason to condemn, formed some 
of the features of this extraordinary fraine of gov- 
friment. The name ef Franklin, had been used 
to recommend it to popular acceptance, although it 
Was believed by many, that this placid acquiescence 
together with some sportive effusions in answer to 
objections raised against it, was the greatest extent 
of the patriarch’s exertions in its favor. To relieve 
the people of Pennsylvania from the operations of 
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such a system, was one of the earliest legislative 
efforts of Mr. Lewis. It was necessary, however, 
that he should proceed with caution. In some 
parts of the state, it had still many friends. Asa 
product of the revolution to approve, it was some- 
times considered as a test of political rectitude.— 
It was asserted that its opponents aimed at ariste- 
cratical innovation, not untinctured with the spirit 
of monarchy. On this account, a procedure some- 
what novel, was adopted at the close of one of the 
sessions ef the legislature. Mr. Lewis pruposed, 
and it was agreed that the members should at their 
next assembling, individually state to the house, 
the sentiments of their constituents on this import- 
ant subject. The result was favorable, and in 
1788, a majority was secured in favor of calling a 
convention, not openly to make a new conatitution, 
but to consider in what respects the old one re- 
quired alteration and amendment. At the election 
in 1789, Mr. Lewis was returned a member both of 
the legislature and of this convention. To the lat- 
ter, however, he dedicated the chief portion of his 
time. It was composed of the first talent that Penn- 
sylvania afforded, and it is much to be regretted that 
no report has been preserved of those exhibitions of 
science, argument, and eloquence which character- 
ised its debates. 


The mere reformation of the old constitution, 
was abandoned as hopeless, but in the composition 
of a new one some variety of opinion was mani- 
fested : democratic inelinations prevailed with one 
party, while the other sought, in the establishment 
of 4 firmandwective executive, ia an independent 
judiciary, in a legislature of two branches, and in 
mest carefully prescribing the limits of each, and 
preventing encroachments on the functions of 
others, not to establish an aristocracy, but to secure 
a self-balanced government, possessing the united 
properties of cautious deliberation, energetic action, 
and uninfluerced decision. Not one of the subjects 
before them occasioned n.ore animated discussion, 
than the question of suffrage. In this Mr. Lewis, 
was unsuceessful. The weight of Mr. Wilson’s 
influence thrown into the opposite scale prepon- 
derated, and a right of suffrage nearly unlimited, 
has formed what has been deemed the only blemish 
of the work. In all other-respects and even in this 
respect, by some, the constitution of Pennsylvania 
has been considered as an admirable model, as a 
careful descrimination in practice and a sound de- 
lineation in principle of a representative republic, 
securing force to the government, and freedom to 
the people. 

With these services terminated the labors of Mr. 
Lewis, as a legislator. 

In the year 1789, the present constitution of the 
United States having cume into operation, he had 
the honor to receive from the father of his country, 
the appointinent of attorney of the United States, 
for the district of Pennsylvania. ‘The commission 
bore date September 26th, 1789, 

On the death of Mr. Hopkinson in 1791, Mr. 
Lewis accepted the appointment of judge of the 
District Court of the United States, He retained 
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this station too short a time to afford mere than a_| 
transient evidence of the impartiality and precision, 
the patience and inflexibility which characterise a 
good judge, and which in him were fully developed. 

In the year 1792, pecuniary considerations in- 

duced him to return to the bar, at which he re- 
mained until a year or two before his death. He 
did not find the eminence of his rank, affected by 
his temporary absence, His business as counsel, 
in matters of difficulty and value, continued to be 
great, and for a long time his industry was undi- 
minished. The Supreme Court, and the other judi- 
catures of the United States with the higher tribu- 
nals of Pennsylvania, were the chief theatres of his 
ewployment, aad-his emoluments were as consi- 
derable as his reputation was exalted. But he was | 
not a selfish, sordid man. His friendships were 
warm, his charities unrestrained, he had not the 
talent of laying up money, and when his business 
subsequently declined, his friends regretted that 
while it was in his power he had not made a more 
comfortable provision for himself in his old age. 

Although no longer in office, Mr. Lewis was not 
indifferent or inactive, in respect to political sub- 

jects. [Warmly] and [uniformly] attached to the 
judicial interest, in habits of close intimacy with 
many of the leading members of the general gov- 
ernment, much re-pected by the ‘illustrious presi- 
dent, and always alive to the true interests of his 
country; he, on every occasion where it was suita- 
ble or proper, rendered his services to the public 
cause. His sentiments were sometimes conveyed 
to the public, by his own signature ; but his readers 
were more frequently left to discover the anony- 
mous author by the closeness and soundness of his 
arguments, and the vigor and pungency of his 
style. It is to be regretted, that he never employed 
himself in a regular series of political disquisitions, 
which bis masterly hand might have rendered of 
public and permanent utility. He did not confine 
himself to the pen. He attended pablic meetings, 
where his opinions were delivered without disguise. 
He assisted at a meeting of delegates from different 
parts of the state, who assembled at Lancaster, in 
the year 1792, and he always was reacy to co-ope- 
rate in those consultations, and agencies which the 
nature of our government so frequently imposes on 
ts active citizens. 

His heal:h had at times suffered violent shocks, 
and truth requires the acknowledgment, that whe- 
ther from this cause, from the advance of age, or 
rather ‘rom the unresisted temptations of indolence, 
his industry and attention began a few years be- 
fore his death to abate. The success of « lawyer, 
depends upon the exercise of these qualities, Self- 
interest is the motive of confidence, and he who 
finds that his business is not attended to diligently, 
will prefer the employing of an inferior mind, to the 
unprofitable inaction of brilliant genius or profound 
knowledge. 

The advance of age has been stated, as one of 
the possible causes in the present instance, but Mr. 
Lewis’s faculties did not appear to have suffered 
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to affirm as a general maxim, that until the corao. 
real powers give away, it rests with the individual 
himseif to preserve and improve the energies of his 
mind, and continue his. usefulness in society, . 
The last two years of his life, were spent at his 
delightful country seat on the banks of the Schuy!- 
kill, where he gratified his funduess for agriculture 
and his taste for the beauties of nature. 
In the summer of 1819, his constitution appear- 
ed to have received a fatal shock, under which he 
lingered about two months, and on the 15th of 
August he expired with a tranquility and compo- 
sure which could net be surpassed. A few days 
before his death, he drew up his own will, in the 
most correct technical form, and appeared in.Jeed, 
to the last moments to possess the most serene and 
unclouded mind. His remains were interred in the 
burial grognd of St. Peter’s church, in Philadelphia, 
in the presence of a numerous concourse of the 
members of the bar, who assembled to render the 
last tribute of respect to his memory, and agreed to 
wear the badge of mourning for his loss. 
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BY MISS C. H. WATERMAN, 


Where are they all ? the early dead, 
The rose-bud of our flow’ry path, 

The half-blown blossoms that have fled, 
Before the tempest’s gather’d wrath. 


Where is the boy, the bright eyed boy, 
That stood beside his mother’s knee, 

Whose ringing laughter, told of joy 
And blessings, in futurity ? 


The timid nursling, on whose head, 
Unnumber’d prayers and hopes were pour’d 

Round whom the lighi ef love was shed, 
From woman’s vast, exhaustless heard. 


Where is the promis’d bud of bloom? 
It moulders ’neath the silent sod, 

But thro’ the darkness of the tomb, 
The white-wing’d spirit sees its God. 


Ard where is she who early learn’d 

To love earth’s fair and sunny bowers, 
Whose gentle spirit fondly turn’d 

Its worship to the summer flowers ? 


With shining locks of golden hair, 
That cluster’d o’er her snowy brow, 
As if to teach the hilies there, 
Before their sunny beam to bow? 


The fair, bright girl, whose lisping tongue 
Prattled of deep and hidden things, 
Whose little heart was finely strung, 
From some high harp’s celestial strings— 


Where, where is she ?—the bright green grass 
Waves o’er a little mound, whose sod 
Whispers the night-winds as they pass, 








jrom the inroads of time, and it is, perhaps, just 


Another angel ’s gone to God! 
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JANE OGILVIE. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


—_——- ——“ She was not made, 
Through years of moons, the inner weight to bear 
Which colder hearts endure, till they are laid 
By age in earth; her days and pleasure were 
Brief, but delightful ;—such as had not staid 
Long with her destiny.’—— 


Toward the close of a fine day, in the Spring 
of 1797, a stranger, mounted upon a stout hack, 
or road-horse, entered a well-sized village in the 
North of Ireland. He was a middle-aged, and 
a middile-sized man, dressed .not better than, but 
somewhat differently from, a respectable farmer. 
His low-crowned and broad-briinmed hat deno- 
ted an appearance somewhat clerical, which 
was not, however, well-supported by the for- 
midable display of two large horse-pistols stuck 
in a pair of oid-fashioned holsters, which rose 
nearly two feet above his saddle-bow. His 
great coat, too, was not of frieze, or drab, but 
dark brown cloth, and as he wore it unbuttoned, 
a blue spencer—a favorite garment of itinerant 
preachers,—was visible, covering the upper 
part of his black coat. His ** Church militant” 
appearance was not at that time extraordinary 
The extreme zeal of the Methodist,—or, as they 
are vulgarly called in Lreland, the * swaddling” 
Preactiers, frequently induced them to travel 
for miles in a cuuntry, remote from friends even’ 
in faith; not conteut with which, they would 
sometimes erect a cask, or table, and harangue 
an audience not containing a single Protestant. 
Thus they were often placed in situations of 
great personal jeopardys and the sturdier por- 
lion were accustomed to carry fire-arms, of 
whose actual use, however, whether properly or 
improperly, | do not recollect an instance. He 
rode on, scrutinized with no friendly eyes by the 
inhabitants, to the Inn; or, to speak more truly, 
the sheebeen-house, where his appearance caused 
ho sligut disturbance. The Mutyeen-cask was 
removed to the potato-garden, ready to be 
buried if necessars, while the bottle of “ Par- 
lament,” with its accompaniments, was ostenta- 
His first ad- 
dress, however, * Peace be unto this dwelling! 
can | have some refreshment for myself and 
horse?” set at rest all fears of the Exciseman. 
A ragged boy took down a sieve, which hung 
rom une of the woeden pins of the rafters, and 
half ulling it with oats from a sack which stood 
M1 one of the corners, opened the back-door, 
always placed for this purpose exactly opposite 
the front one, and busily commenced the opera- 
4 of separating the chaff from the corn. 
‘ heo he had sufliciently effected this, he threw 
}) ‘uto an old tub, which was stationary at the 
oor, touk oif the horse’s bridle, and returned 
to his seat in the chimney-corner. lathe mean- 
line oat-cakes, milk, butter, and eggs, flanked 
le. whiskey-bottle, were set before the 
ad gers y a well-looking girl, whose clean 
Mos sed pearance, and courteous manners, 
mt — with the situation in which she was 
ed oe the persons by whom she was surround- 
‘ —_ Ay boy before-mentioned, there 
* 
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were also two men lounging onsomecorn-sacks ; 
and an old decrepit woman seated on a stool at 
the fire. ‘* This 1 believe, my friends,” said the 
stranger, endeavoring to remove the restraint 
which evidently existed; “is likely to be a fa- 
vorable season to the husbandman. The fruits 
of the earth, which the Lord sends to his people 
to satisfy their worldly wants, have been given 
with a lavish hand, and are likely to ripen toa 
plentiful maturity.” —** Yes, for those that have 
them, we have none,—neither fruits nor land,” 
said one of the men. ‘“ You forget, Lawrence, 
the half-root of Conacre,* and the pratees we 
setin it last month. Tuey ‘ll be a fine crop 
yet;” said the other. This was accompanied by 
a satirical smile, ani was answered by an Irish 
oath, consigning Conacres, and their proprietors, 
to that place which, on poetical authority, we 
are unwilling to mention to “ ears polite.” The 
stranger found he had stumbled ona subject net 
likely to promote much barmony of opinion, and 
changed it by asking the nearest way to the vil- 
lage of L——. Both men started up at once; 
and the eldest, after a moment’s pause, accosted 
him. ‘May I make bold to ask the nature of 
your calling, and your business’?’’—** Yes, 
Friend, willingly, | am one of those who endea- 
vor to work out their task in life not entirely in 
earthly vanity. Who would raise up a burning 
light amid the spiritual darkness of man, and 
by sowing the seeds of the Gospel in the hearts 
of the wicked, strive to bring to man salvation, 
and to God glory. [aman humble preacher of 
the Gospel of the Lord.” ‘“ We want no 
preachers at L—— then, and, if you take my 
advice, you ‘ll keep out of the mountains at 
present.” —* Although, in prosecution of the 
duty to which my Master hath enjoined me, 1 
know not worldly fear, yet is my zeal tempered 
with discretion. My mission, at present, is not 
a spiritual one. 1 have private business with 
one residing in the village; and if, as I may col- 
lect from your speech, you reside there, do me 
the friendly office of putting me into the shortest 
and safest road.” “1 am going to L my- 
self to-night, but 1 goacross the bog and moun- 
tain. The road is ten miles round, and at last 
you must turn off it, and travel two miles of as 
bad ground as any in the parish, before you get 
to the village. If you ’ll come our way it is not 
half the distance.’—* ls the path safe for m 

horse ?”—* It is, with any body who knows it.” 
“Then 1 will take advantage of thy company 
and protection.” ‘* Perhaps, sir,” said the girl 
who had attended him, advancing, * you would 
rather rest to-night, and seek the mountain with 
the morning’s light. We have no accommoda- 
tion here, but | can get you a comfortable bed 
at a neighbor’s. The night will be dark, the 
way is bad, and these are far from quiet times on 
the mountains.” “I thank thee. The words 








* Next to Tithes, Conacres are the most fruitful 
sources of litigation in Ireland. By this word is 
meant a portion of ground “in heart” let out tor the 
purpose of planting putatues. ‘I'wenty or thirty per- 
sons, perhaps, divide an acre between them, tor 
which they pay an enornsous price ; and befure they 
are allowed to dig the crop, they are obliged to give 
promissory notes, which are rarely, indeed, paid with- 
out a“ piucess.” 
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innocent maiden, but, I must on to my journey’s 
end to-night. Had we not better depart? said 
he, addressing the men; to which the reply was, 
“ we are ready, sir.” 
~The stranger then proceeded to mount his 
horse, and with one of the men on each side, 
assed on through the village. When they had 
eft it about half a mile behind, they turned into 
a species of path, extending through a large 
bog, which, by the faint licht ttiat remained, 
appeared to be several miles ia length. The 
track which they were on, was marked by a 
succession of large stones and flags, placed like 
stepping-stones, with the interstices filled up 
with furze bushes and loose gravel. On sucha 
road they were obliged to proceed but slowly ; 
and when both men suddenly seized the bridle 
of his horse, he thought it was to assist him 
through some more dangerous part. He was, 
however, very quickly undeceived. *“* We go 
no farther,” said the eldest, “ before we know 
what brings you to L—— to-night. What is 
your business, and with whom? We want no 
spies there; and if you are one, you had better 
have blown your brains out, and died quietly, 
than come to intermeddile with us.” ‘1 come 
not asa spy, but a friend. * The faith of the 
Cross must prosper. The hills shall be higher 
than the valleys, when the Eagle finds his nest 
again!’’* Ina moment hands were grappled, 
the signs and marks of brotherhvod were inter- 
changed, and the Preacher was metamorphosed 
into a staunch and sturdy rebel. 1t had now be- 
come completely dark. A few faint stars alone 
were visible, yet they trod their dangerous path 
with as much confidence and celerity as in| 
broad day-light. The Stranger, or, as he now 
avowed himself, Manus Boyle, the illegitimate 
son of a man of high rank, and the most active 
and useful of the travelling agents of sedition, 
asked many questions respecting the zeal and 
forwardness in preparation of the insurgents of | 
the surrounding mountains; the answers to 
which were by no means calculated to please 
him. He was a determined, and intelligent, but 
also a prudent man. He had devoted all his 
energies to the cause. He had “set his life 
upon a cast,” and, like Gloucester, was willing 
to“ stand the hazard of thedie!” but he was also 
williug to use every means to ensure success. 
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of kindness sound still better from the lips of an| gerald at home?” said he after a pause, “| 


vie?” 






think he’s at the Hall.” ‘ With Colonel Ogil. 
** No, with the Colonel’s daughter; I met 
them riding together to-day. He spends most of 
his time there now; and some among us think 
he might spend it better. There’s no trusting 
mixed blood after all!” There’s no trusting’a 
man when he has got a girl in his head, thought 
Boyle, as he rode on io silence. They had now 
passed the bog, and entered a narrow lane. 
climbing in various directions along the base and 
sides of an extended chain of hills. This Jed 
the travellers through many straggling villages, 
whose silence gave them the appearance of al- 
most complete desertion. As they approached 
the one they sought, which was stiuated on the 
highest of the range, thev entered a broad leve! 
valley, where, by the light of several large fires 
of turf énd wood, they perceived the collected 
inhabitants of the country for ten or twelve 
miles round. ‘The meu arranged in detached 
parties, learning military movements from the 
few among them who had spent part of their 
lives in thearmy; and the women and children 
in groups around the fires, sinying the rebellious 
ballads,or reading and repeating the prophecies. 
which were at that time laryely distributed 
through the country, by persons who were bired 
to assume the appearance of pedlars. As they 
passed on, a young man mouuated on a spirited 
hunter galloped toward them, “ That’s young 
Fitzgerald himself?” said the man who had been 
spokesman during their journey. “ Well met, 
sir,” said the stranger, as they approached. 
He paused fora moment, “Is it you, Manus’ 
you are welcome to the mountains :—but I can 
perceive you have got news for me.” “ Yes, 
but not to be told here.’ ‘ We ’il go to the 
Lodge immediately ;—waiut for an instant, | have 
but to finish a bargain for some pikes, and wil 
be with you ina moment.” He galloped off a 
he spoke, and as Manus thought of bis ardetl 
and generous spirit, a degree of compunctid 
arose for the share which he had in initiating 
him into the desperate designs of desperale 
men; but as the idea became oppressive be 
threw it off. “The blame is not mine,” said be, 
*] did but as 1 was ordered by greater and 
wiser men.” 

Young Fitzgerald soon returned, and passite 
to the oiher side of the vailey they entered él 
avenue which led directly tu the Lodge at We 





Here, as into every other part of the kingdom 


in which he had travelled, he was mortified to | foot of the mountain. 


find that courage, and hatred of the Loyalists, 
were the traitors’ only revolutionary qualifi- 
cations; and, even then, he plainly perceived 
that while national separation, and an inde- 
pendent government, were the objects of the 
few leading men who had planned the insurrec- 
tion, the great body of the people bad views only 
extending to relief from the pressure of rent 
and tithes, or to an unrestrained privilege to 
murder, rob, and plunder. “Is young f itz- 
* This prophecy was peculiar to the north, and 
arose froin he singular separation of the country be- 
tween the Presbyterians, or Seots’ settlers, aud the 
Catholics, or native Irish. ‘he former possessing 
the valleys, and the latier the mountains, aimus: 
exelusively. 


As they passed along: 
| the moon arose; but with no placid beam, her 
| pallid hue and undefined edve mingling with the 
| iris-colored circle which surrounded her, Wel 
seen by the Mountain-Sheptierd with ear 
Dark, and abruptly edged civuds floated aleté 
the horizon, and the wind, as il arising ainod 
the thistles and heath of the mountaia, at 1ler 
vals rushed down its side, aud spent 1S poe 
| across the valley. Half an bour brought thes 
to the Lodge, and as soun as the servant, ¥ 
came with refreshments, had departed, be: 
gerald bolted the door. “1 can walt BO Jonge" 
Manus; what is the news?” ‘ You must ws 
France. There are your credentials, aad i 

is a letter from the General.” ‘ Wat shov ef 
doin France? I have neither taste nor @ 
for intrigue, and he knows it. 1 will not B° 
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said he, as he broke the seal of the letter, but 
his determination was broken ere he had finished 
its perusal. The delicate flattery of his great 
and talented relation; the importance of the 
mission with which he found himself entrusted ; 
and, above all, a half formed idea that it would 
be a good opportunity to ask Jane Ovilvie to 
share his journey, influenced an immediate 
change in his resolution. His companion then 
related all the late proceedings of the disaf- 
fected, both in Ireland and on the Continent; 
and in arguing the propriety of some plans, and 
the possibility of others, the night passed rapidly 
away. In the mean time the storm had risen in 
all its fury. The long, loud howling of the 
winds pent in the narrow valleys, mingled with 
the thunder, reverberating from hill to bili, at 
intervals deepened the roar of the blast; while 
the lightning, now shooting in long arrowy 
gushes, and again blazing in sheeted flame 
athwart the firmament, scarcely surpassed the 
brilliancy of*the glimpses of moonlight, momen- 
tarily escaping from the riven masses of black 
clouds which deepened all around. As Fitz- 
gerald was employed watching the effects of the 
storm, he was startled by a loud knocking at the 
Hall-door. It was ina moment repeated. His 
domestics had retired to rest, and followed by 
Manus he proceeded to open it himself. As 
soon as he did so, two men rushed in, whom he 
immediately knew to be domestics of his neigh- 
bor, Colonel Ovilvie. ‘ What’s the matter, 
James?” said he hurriedly. ‘* My master’s 
killed, and the house robbed, and I suppose 
burned, by this time, sir. The Rebels have 
come down upon us at last.” ‘* And Miss Oyil- 
vie !—where 1s Miss Ogilvie ?”” The men looked 
at each other, as if ashamed of having deserted 
her. “Kuflians!” exclaimed Fitzzerald, al- 
most maddened by passion, “ tell me what has 
become of her or-——?” ‘Indeed we know not, 
sir. When we saw our master fall, we thowzht 


all was over, and ran hither immediately.’ — | 


“Manus will you accompany us?” said Fitz- 
gerald, as he hastened toward the stable. 
“Certainly, go in for pistols, while 1 saddle 
the horses.” In a few minutes they were on 
their way to the Hall, which lay still lower down 
the valley, toward the neighboring post-town. 
he carriage way was three miles round; buta 
harrow path ran through Fitzgerald’s ground 
into the (olonel’s, and was not more than half 
the distance: a shallow mountain stream only 
dividing the two estates. This; which in general 
was hardiy deep enough to wet the horses’ knees, 
how preyeited a very different appearance; and 
the banks, on each side, for some distance, were 
evidenily overflowed; while the impetuous wa- 
lers still came down with the violence of a tor- 
rent. “Is there no bridge?” said Manus, as 
they approactied. ‘None, until you come to 
the read-bridve, ride along the bank and you 
will find it?" Come on then!” But as he 
turned his horse, he heard a plunge into the wa- 
ler; and on looking round, in a few minutes 
Perceived’ Fitzgerald emerging through spray 
— foam on the opposite side. He shvols him- 
ell, waived tis haud, and galloped off in the di- 
rection of the Hall. In a few minutes he ap- 
proached it sufficiently close to be certain that 
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it had not been set on fire. At the farm-yard he 
dismounted, and sought the front entrance ; 
where he too soon perceived the devastation 
which had been committed. Tables, couches, 
and pier- glasses, were ntingled with young ever- 


‘greens, which had been cut and used as the 


readiest implements of destruction. The court- 
yard-gate had been torn dowa, and in the court 
itself, every article of use or ornament which 
the house contained was indiscriminately scat- 
tered. He rushed hastily to the door, but there 
was no one left to resist him. In the Hall he 
called aloud, but echo alone returned an answer. 
He searched every room in the house, as well as 
the wavering gleams ef lightuing and moonlight 
would permit him, but it appeared deserted. 
He returned to the Hall,and was about again 
to renew his search, when he heard a gentle 
breathing near him, and asa more vivid flash 
illuminated the court-yard, he saw Jane Ogil- 
vie seated on one side of the luwest step lead- 
ing tothe door. She held her dead father in her 
arms: his head lay upon her breast; and the 
blood from his wounds had streamed over her to 





the ground. Of this, as of every thing else, she 
‘appeared unconscious. Her whole attention 
| and strength seemed directed to support her pa- 
rent; and it was indeed a dreadtui sight. Life 
gone from one, and reason from the other; and 
the same blood which crimsoned the grey hairs 
of the venerable old man, staining also the soft 
| cheek of youth and beauty. it was a strange 
| sight too; amid the roar of the elements, and 
the wreck of her Father’s mansivn, to see her 
unconscious of wind, or storm, or desolation, to 
mark how a thing so young and fragile shrank 
not from the fierce contention of the elements. 
The rain, which now began to fall in sudden 
gusts, almost bent her to the earth, but with one 
hand she wrung it from her Jong black hair, as 
| if seated in ber dressing-room. Yet did not her 
| face entirely lose its intellectual character.— 
Her beauty was of that description which we 
are accustomed to call high and commanding; 
and raven hair and eyes, and a singularly large 
and fair forehead, gave an expression of some- 
thing like intrepidity to a face, whose other fea- 
tures were formed in the softest mould of femi- 
nine gracefulness; and even now, iis expression, 
although vacant, was not imbecile. Fitzgerald 
approached her unknown, almost unperceived. 
He attempted to take the body from her. At 
first she only resisted him gently, trying, with 
her thin weak fingers to undo his grasp. But as 
she found him succeeding in getting possession 
, of the corpse, she clung to it with violence ; 
and when by a sudden effort he disengaged it 
from her embrace, she struggled violently in his 
arms. Her self-possession seemed partially re- 
stored: she knew Fitzgerald, and the objects 
arvund her, and shrieking, called wildly on her 
Father. ‘“‘ i know he is dead!” said she, “ I] 
saw them murder him! but | would not lose him 
yet.” Manus and the servants had by this time 
arrived at the house; and a chaise was procured 
from the neighboring town, in which Miss Ogil- 
vie was conveyed to the Lodge. The Hall was 
taken possession of by the military; Magistrates 
were summoned in ail directions; and immedi- 
ately commenced their examination into a trans- 
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action which affected each personally; for!and I must see him again. 1 would cut off a 
neither knew whose tura would come next. But | lock of bis hair myself, and kiss his lips once 
notwithstanding the utmost diligence was used, | more, although they are cold. Do not fear any 


there were few of the real facts discovered.— 
The two male servants, who slept in the honse, 
knew little. Alarmed by the noise they had run 
down into the hall; had seen a man thrust his 

ike through their master’s breast; and several 
immediately afterward discharged their pieces 
into his body: all of whom escaped. The female 
servants were confined and guarded in oue of 
the rooms until all was over, therefore knew 
nothing; and a mechanic of the town, who 
journeying home saw several hundred persons 
pass him in a species of military array, com- 
pleted the sum of information. That ii was the 
work of persons influenced by the rebellious 
feeling, which was known to be abroad, they be- 
lieved, but the numbers who participated in the 
deed rendered the discovery of the actual per- 
petrators almost impossible; and to preceed 
without some positive intelligence, would have 
been worse than absurd. 

“This were enough to makea man cross the 
water and sit down for life among the Yankees, 
if he thought only of himself,’ said Manus 
Boyle, the following morning to Fitzyzerald, 
“the last curse of slavery is onus! We have 
not only lost our liberties; but we do not de- 
serve to regain them. Do you think this was 
determined on suddenly afier we left them last 
night?” ‘* No, 1 observed a man extremely ac- 
tive, whose brother the Colonel arrested at a 
fair, some time since, and ——. But you per- 
ceive | cannot now proceed on this journey, even 


my personal safety requires me to remain. [ | 
have sent for a maiden Aunt of Miss Ogilvie’s | 


who lives near us, and who will probably remain 
with ker here, and of the future we will speak 
hereafter.” ‘ Farewell then, but get rid of the 
girl as soon as possible,—I proceed for Dublin!” 

Jane Ogilvie had recovered from the tempo- 
rary delirium of the night. “The native strength 
of her mind was restored, yet her grief was ex- 
cessive. Her father had been most indulgent; 
she was an only child; the child of his old age; 
his last stake in existence, and the sole means of 
perpetuating his blood and tis name. He wasa 
man too worthy of being regretted by a stranger. 
He possessed all the useful virtues of humanity ; 
above all, a native cheerfulness and buoyancy 
of spirit, which made him apparentiy as young 
at seventy as fifty. She had never seen him 
young, and never marked any change. She 
vad grown up in the exercise of thuse feminine 
attentions, which the ave of a father requires, 
almost without a perceptibility of their cause, 
and the approach of his decease had been as 
little thought ef as her own. The mode of his 
death too was dreadful. Midnight murder is 
what all shrink even from the mention of. She 
had seen it all too, no wonder she grieved, yet 
she was calm and composed. On one subject 
alone she was obstinate. On the following night 
the body was to be placed in the coflin, befure 
which she determined to see it once again. All 
arguments and entreaties were use ess. “1 do 
not wish to trouble my friends,” said she, * nei- 
ther do I wish to give them reason to accuse me 
of affectation; but our last parting was sudden, 






| clamorous grief. In the first moment of despair 


‘and agony, I shrieked and prayed. I prayed to 
God to save him, as the pike was forced throuch 
his body; and I can now pray that his murderer 
/ may be pardoned! 1 will not even shed a tear 
/if 1 can help it, but 1 must see him again.” 
| On the following evening, accompanied by her 
| aunt, she proceeded to the Hall; and as the car. 
riage entered the court-yard surrounded by a 
crowd of tenants and neighbors, a sealed paper 
directed ** To Miss Ogilvie,” was thrown in at 
one of the windows. She immediately took it 
up, but before she could peruse it, the door 
opened,and Fitzgerald came to assist her to 
alight. "She still retained it in her hand: and 
walking steadily through the Hail, paused not 
until she came to her father’s dvor. “Is 
| there no one within?” said she to Fitzgerald, 
'who had followed her. He answered in the 
| negative, and she entered. The door had 
| scarcely closed on her, when she shrank back, 
‘Can this be my father’s room?” exclaimed 
'she, as she glanced reund the apartment. It 
| had suffered principally on the night of the mur- 
‘der. Every article of furniture had been de- 
|stroyed; even the walls were partially torn 
idown. A half-broken rack over the fire-place 
' drew her attention. It was accustomed to con- 
tain his fire-arms, of whose number and beauty 
the old man was particularly proud.—it was 
now empty. ‘* Let them go,” said she, “ they 
were useless when they were most wanted; and 
the band that might have grasped them, and the 
heart that might have impelled that hand, are 
now equally powerless.” She approached the 
bed upon which the body lay, steadily drew back 
the curtains, and pulled toward it a small iable 
upon which the candles were placed. There 
was nothing in the face to shock her; all the 
expression there, was mild and placid. You 
mivht tell death had been there, but he had 
wrought no violent change. He had “set bis 
seal,” but not eflaced the likeness. She viewed 
it fixedly and intently; as if one long look was 
her only object. She neither wept, nor trembled. 
but agony was in her soul; and long after she 
had sunk powerless on the bed, her eyes con- 
tinued fixed upon her father’s corse. “1 must 
be more firm,” she exclaimed, as she stooped to 
select a lock from the hair which hung over his 
forehead. ‘The touch shocked her. ‘The cy 
thrill of death seemed circling through ber ow? 
frame. The earth appeared to open, the grave 
to yawn for her! She pressed her hands before 
her eyes, and fell senseless on the floor! But 
this state of exhaustion did not long continue. 
Tvars speedily forced their way and relieved 
her. Then by a strong exertion she obtained 
the lock; kissed her father’s lifeless lips, 42 
was about to leave the room, when the paper 
which bad been thrown into the carriaze a 
tracted her attention. She opened it, and with 
much difficulty perused the following almost! 
legible letier :— F 
* miss Oyilvie;—you Think Young fitzgeral 
yr. Friend, but there are them That knows bel- 
ter. He is the leader of the men that kilt you 
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ther,—he Was not There hi : i " : . 
~ peti pb ye Sp: Feynaggte oye we a | tr retired sre the confusion; and the fol- 
Meeting of ~ white boys The same nicht. | way . Saas eft the Lodge for Dublin on his 
They say you Are to marry bim and it i ‘but | 
rite he shude have the pe nestles a: His ew | ee passed away, and the friends of Miss 
For. but if you have Th | Soul | Ogilvie became seriously alarmed. She never 
y e nature of a child in , complained of ill 
you be won't, Dont be doubting this, Because i | beconi snake Yue ak ac ae 
cant cum te prove it to his face. The whole much ve aie. ee ere coe 
country wud be up In a day, and all The satis- | was olor on her cheeks, but the hue of health 
carcthcer soed-tois ins bie sanatine idl calcul; aaa a exchanged for that transparent glassy 
more At peesedt Viti & #¥ieiek | ater ” characteristic of premature decay. 
“Tt is false!” said she aloud, as if to convince | toeitiy 3 venseee ikaw a6 gay aos broad 9 
herself, but the words had scarcely left Ler lips,| D blit r Suen a rapt stengerwsabtl stared ns 
when she recollected some late conversations, | dvasead deg the dying, beart-sick girl was 
whose tenor was calculated to prove at least one | am etd secon thea i spectacle, and scene of 
part-of the awful sherdi: 9 lies Goneianed” | po ee a it contained ; and the flushing hectic 
iad ube, “aad te ein heora: Ge ni | midnight dissipation was mistaken for the re- 
chamber of death, in the presence of his victim | Fhente glow of health. One evening at the 
will I confront him; and if he be guilty, ma | peste she frequently found herself steadily 
Galdneeive. time deca tak Sela ae — /an —, gazed at by a female in the up- 
There was a wild velocity in her movenents ag pe oxes ; whom, her dress and the part of the 
she proceeded to the door; and when she had | reagiee gh yp aris ope Song spear y ate sess ce | 
reached it, she again suddenly rushed back to | set er of eee ee: ee ee 
the bed. The sheets had been folded round the | a pirat ne ap ys mb ger 
neck of the body; she hastily pulled tirem i still perceived the same piercing eyes 
and uncovered the gaping wound in his chest | peaecreraty prep cert tag ine ic agee Made ie 2 
She then opened thedoor. A number of persons | tonnes nee! in descending the stairs abe: Euae 
were standing outside, but she singled out Fitz. | herself getting weak, and requested the gentle- 
gerld. “1 wish to speak with you alone,” said aie — accompanied her to get a glass of 
she, as she motioned him to enter. She then | sero re or et a ee 
grasped him firmly by the arm, and led him to! ring it to you,” said a voice near her. She 
the bed-side, silently pointing to the w previ | erg  apenter rc he hat sphnsndh asap 
from which he turned away his eyes in iver tpe | _ the same individual. On arriving in the 
‘Look at it,” said she,—“ look at it firmly eg saloon she fainted; and the first object which 
do, aud yet | was his daughter!” As she : nokke pew: mee Syer On Der recovery ‘was ‘the saran a: 
her eyes flashed fire; she drew herself a to | male still intently gazing at her. When ob- 
more tian her usual height; and there on, a | served, however, she quickly left the hall; and 
energetic sternness in her manner which oars ene Erveenmen manne! Oe Say Saae: 
once awed and alarmed him. © fasencee andl 4 al | ing morning she received a letter, which imme- 
have disturbed you, Jane; let me lead ear | diately upon breaking the seal she recognized 
trom this creadful scene, pict you will be Oy ‘to be in the same hand-writing as that of the 
pe “You are right, sorrow and fear have | fatal ¢ seutio atitoke cetaiicn Pe 
usturbed, almost distracted me, not for him, but 9 evening, when she had last seen Fitzgerald. 
" you. | thought to see guilt ‘or innocence, i cathe ny Boge rer w-wnntaa Mtl mis Ae Mb 
the slightest movement of week Pag tag 9 in| many reasons which influenced her to destroy it, 
oe fail, and 1 cannot now even look at a = — oom Soyrey coopers: em. ve 
iy that,and tell me is it true or false fas ine oie ee 
pone word.—Vet how an 1 kanes that , bes one was less illiterate. After many 
o be the truth.” “It is false! false as the vil and repeated attempts she succeeded in pe- 
in who wrote tis 6s bin eat Adie wd post vi ~ | rusing it, and at the close sauk upon her knees, 
Rr false then?” said she, while an joe = rome vr care bee man she loved 
* joy and triumph bris ae Gp res- ve murderer of her father. 
“all that would sat apo a on a eee sd The letter chiefly bore that its writer, Mary 
ath !? + Fitzgeraid !” witivead’ am nagar ted Morris, was the daughter of a gentleman’s 
eal the word at ones: Age vat pect: A pantoper, who resided near Dublin; where her 
aden of murderere? Wiee wee or a ihe ds eauly attracted the notice of Fitzgerald, when 
lat night?” © On these whet bed sf ie ay" gov. on a visit to her father’s master, seduced by his 
ppbeak truth: 1 will not 2 ar ate dh promises never to wed another, she had con- 
& — x ge murder shall be avenged pom | two elias “ibe re rat fy biel gos’ : 
!~you shall n ; — ; emoval of which, and his 
ot murder those we uae oS beh should subsequent addresses to Miss Oyilvie, had urged 
‘ ut touch me | her to this revenge. The letter then concluded : 








h 
Speak 


HOt com [ 
’ e hot pear , . } 
RDpr a, " : i < me, shr ieked she, as he | #8 In the bitter n al 
. ; ; . ess of desp x swore d 28 roy 
Nends to support her as she fell. Her! his happiness I we! ‘aie “ae et 
ri | ppiness as ne had ulMed mine. It as 


who we ; : 

liss 2... VEPe Outside now hastily entered. | i 

en Ogiivie was carried to anot! y tered. not long before I had an opportunity of keeping 
Was long ere she mat ‘ other room ; yet} my oath, and [ did keep it. Heoften sent per- 
ation, When reek renr 5c- any sign of sen- | sons to offer me money, but | refused it 1 left 
fi ebirens uae nga Phe. go little, ex- | the country and came to Dublin, and you have 
l Hall. Rem ation to remain at} seen how 11 

Hall. Remonetran nation t s ive now. Ihave nom ; 

Meats we raiice was useless, and apart- | to ask you to kneel down and “ay che ayer 


re quic P ‘i 
juickly prepared for her. Fitz- | for my poor children. You are innocent and so 
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are they. 


not expect it from you.” 


Whatever might have been its effect upon the 
mind of Miss Ogilvie, this letter did not in any 
degree seem to retard her rapid appreach to 
“that bourne from which no traveller returns.” 
She employed a benevolent clergyman to dis- 
cover the wretched woman who wrote it, and 
offer her the means of competence in retirement. 
She was easily found, but for a long time re- 


fused all solicitation; and it was singular that 


10 it. 
plete change in her mind; she became penitent 


and gratefully accepted of the proposed ar- 
In a short time her friends placed 
Her 
spirit passed away almost imperceptibly. There 
was no struggle, and apparently no regret. The 
high unchecked decision of miad, and erring 
pride of intellect, that had induced a state of 
teeling, which in the days of human vanity, 
would break, but knew not how to bend, had de- 
She regretted 
the violence ef the passions which had destroyed 
her, and shuddered to observe to what crimes 
4 violence of character, 

er last hours were calm, 
pious, and resigned, and as she closed her eyes 
on one world, she felt confideat of opening them 
Among her papers was found the 
following letter addressed to Fitzgerald, which 


rangement. 
Jane Ogilvie by the side of her father. 


parted long ere her dissolution. 


one woman was led 
and unbounded love. 


in another. 
was forwarded to him at Paris :— 
* Hetore I leave a world, in which although 


have had much of joy, | have also had muc 
sorrow, | once again address you. 


that I loved you,—I 


and my last prayers. 
with the dust of human vapity. 


of truth;—I must speak sincerely, for in mind 
am already where evil thoughts cannot enter. 
did you a hasty injustice, and I thought so lon 
before [ was convinced of your innocence. 


have been convinced ; and I now ask you to for- 


As for me | do not ask forgiveness,— 
I dare not ask it of a merciful God, and I can- 


s 


while she acknowledged the wretchedness of her 
present state, she appeured resolved to continue 
At length a violent fever created a com- 


9 





JANE OGILVIE. 


end in misery and disgrace. You are leaguod 
with evil men, whose wish is to disturb and de- 
stroy; who would make a bloodier sacrifice to 
ambition than ever Pagan did to the false God 
of his idolatry; with whom the lives of their 
ignorant and ill-fated tools are as clay under 
their feet, to be raised as a rampart to defend 
them, or trodden on, and spurned, as_ may suit 
their wants and their wishes. Whaese best en- 
joyment would be the heart-rending miseries of 
civil war; the indiscriminate slaughter of old 
age and infancy; the hoary grandsire, the fond 
mother, and the innocent child! Are yon it, 
Fitzgerald, to consort with such men? Were 
you matle to doom thousands of your fellow 
creatures to destruction? If you were, go on 
your course of biood,—send thousands of shriek. 
ing witnesses tothe throne of Heaven to confront 
and blast you before the judgment seat of your 
God !—but if, as | hope and believe, you are not, 
—if you cannot look upon murder with an un- 
shrinking eye, and would shudder at the desola- 
tion of a distracted country, separate yourself 
from this cause, and its upholders. Tread not 
farther in the bloody path;—give up fortune, 
friends, home, country, every thing ; but save 
the consciousness of innocence. Then alone, 
Fitzgerald, will your death-bed be peaceful aod 
happy; | am now on mine, and my testimony 
may be believed. It is true that amid the 
bustle of the business and pleasures of life, ‘ the 
still small voice’ may be unheard, or unheeded ; 
but when age arrives, and when death comes; 
when our thoughts must be on what we have 
been, then would we, at the price of all the en- 





I 


of: 
Justice re- 
quires it, and if it did not, there is even yet a 
stronger feeling. Even in my days of pleasure 
and happiness, you will acquit meor affectation. 
In the pride of health and gaiety Il acknowledged 
am not now ashamed to 
own that you willhavea partin my last thoughts, 
But you must not expect 
flattery from one hovering on the boundaries of 
existence ;—my grave-clothes must not be soiled 
Filzgerald, 
listen to me! I must speak wisely, fur there is 
no earthly passion remaining to warp the voice 


I 
i 


g 


T 


joyment which a life of sin has given, wipe out 
the smallest, the most trivial error in its course. 


“fT have now done. As these are the /asl 
words, so are they the best with which I have 
ever addressed you. “Farewell! I shall not di 
in vain, they save him I loved. 


“JANE OGILVIE.” 


“ You have two children,—I have left them « 
sufficient competency. They will want it, for! 
have heard you can never expect to possess 
your owa property again.” 


This letter arrived at a time calculated toaid 
all its desired effect upon Fitzgerald. Distract: 
ed, and disgusted by the deceptions of court 10- 
trigue, he had retired from the situation of la- 
surgent Ambassador. Jane Ogilvie, from the 
first moment he knew her, had possessed al 


a 





overwhelming influence over his mind. Het 


give the distress which | have caused you. If| intellectual superiority was sufficient eveo © 


you knew the rapture with which | thanked my | sway a man not in love; great indeed was li 
God that you had not the crime of murder on | power over one who more than adored her. 


In 


your soul, you would—but you fave fergiven me | his connexion with the rebels he had never bees 


before this, for I will acknowledve that l believe 
you loved me ardently, honorably, and sincerely. | 
To tell you thus much has heen the object with 
which 1 commenced this letter, but 1 cannot 
I cannot see you plunge into crime 
and error, without raising a warning voice even 
from the verge of the tomb; without trying, be- 
fore the heart that loved you is cold, and the 
mind, whose dictates you were accustomed to 
listen to, is fled, to stop you in the career of sin 
which muy end in a shameful death, and must 


pause here. 


more than the agent of others. Connected 9 
relationship with the man of greatest rat 
the kingdom, who had been implicated, be 7 
deemed it a species of duty to obey him; 
now the chain was broken,—an! so pot 
spirit. Having arranged his affairs, he a 
dejected and sorrowing to America. He a 
on calm and contented, but never again 
in the pleasures of life. Of bis latter geet 
are euabled to say, that if he erred, he also 
fered; and that he did not suffer in vail. 
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Original. 
LINES, 


On the death of Miss Maria Louisa Ellis. 


Daughter we mourn for thee 
With a bereaved, and a sadden’d heart, 
Shoot of the parent tree 
That blooms above the heaven where thou art. 


Sister,—beloved, and gone, 

Hush’d is the music of thy gentle voice, 
No more its soothing tone, 

Shall bid the sad and weary heart rejoice. 


Dearest—who by my side 
Wasas the Ivy, to the sturdy Oak, 
My heart’s long chosen bride, 
Uur of the ruin’d hopes, death sternly broke. 


These are the wailing sounds 
Of those who bend above the pulseless clay, 
These are the hearts, whose wounds 
Make bleeding offerings, on thy tomb to lay. 


Look from thy home of light 
Spirit of grace, unto the guardian arm, 
That guided thee aright, 
Through the world’s wilderness of sin, and harm. 


Tell him, thy home is high 

Above the ever-burning stars of God, 
Thy mansion is the Sky, 

Where plains of glory, are by Angels tred. 


And bid the weeping eyes 

Of the loved sister of thy childhood’s days 
Turn to the faith, whose ties 

No moth corrupts, or changing time decays. 


Tell her, she may no more 
Unite on earth, the chain so early riven, 
But, on God’s holy shore, 
The once knit links, shall be rejoined in heaven. 


And bid his heart be calm, 

Who sought to win thee at the Altar shrine, 
Tell him, there is a balm 

For the sick bosom in the grace divine. 


Thou never more may’st stand 
In the old pathways, early love endears, 
No gather in a band, 
Tke young companions of thy tender years. 


But, thou shalt bid them come— 

Father, and sister, all thou’st loved of old, 
Friends ot thy heart, and home, 

In white robed radiance, to the Shepherd's fold. 


Then dry the weeping eye, 
0’ the crush’d flower is buried in the sod, 
It hath been call’d on high, 
To flourish in the garden of its God. C. H. W. 





The beginning of love is in the power of eve- 


fy One; to put an end to it in the power of none. 
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Original. 


THE INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


ON POPULAR LIBERTY. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Empires in their exalted grandeur, or in the deep 
humiliation of their distress are not the objects of 
our contemplation further than they furnish the 
means of instruction and moral improvement. To 
us it is a matter of indifference whether the tyrant 
sways the sceptre of absolute rule, or the ecclesias- 
tic binds the consciences of men in the fetters of 
bigotry, farther than their efforts prescribe anna- 
tural limits to the liberty of man. We hold it to 
be an absolute truth, that the members of every 
community are competent to the duty of devising 
regulations for their own government, and that no 
laws enacted without their consent ought to be 
binding. But in order to ascertain what is really 
necessary for the public good, it requires something 
more than mere opinion, or casual observation. 
The causes of human action lay deep, and he only 
who has gene down into nature can preperly de- 
velope them. 


There cannot be a more instructive and usfeul mode 
of illustrating these truths, and demonstrating the 
value and power of knowledge, than a reference to 
the past history of the world. However varied 
the condition of man may be by external circum- 
stances, his moral character in all places presents 
the same general feature. Human existence when 
divested of the adventitious distinctions it has ac- 
quired from social habits, possesses at all times the 
same attributes. The like passions exert their in- 
fluence over all, and the love of pleasure operates 
to seduce all into the practice of evil. The points 
in which we differ, as to nature, are so few, and 
those in which we agree are so numerous, that the 
history of a single individual of the species, is a 
portrait of the world. ‘The contem) lation of the 
trials, temptations, and dangers of those who once 
sustained the burden of human affairs, is not an 
employment of mere amusement ; it is not an idle 
curiosity, but it proposes our own improvement, 
by reflection on the misfortunes of others. An ac- 
quaistance with theerrors of our predecessors, may 
secure us from danger. 


If we compare the present period of the world 
with the ages that have passed away, a great im- 
provement will be perceived in the moral, social 
and political condition of men. Many of the abuses 
which formerly oppressed mankind, have gradually 
yiel:'ed to a more mild system of government. The 
annals of the human race introduce us to many 
remarkable circumstances, which tend to enlarge 
the capacity of the mind, by prompting it to more 
acute observation. An acquaintance with the local 
habits, customs, and usages of different nations, 
has the direct effect of correcting presumptious pre- 
judices. If the numerous tribes of rational beings 


who cever the earth, be considered, a bread dis- * 


tinction will appear in their condition. On the 
shores of Europe, we shall find refinement of man- 
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ners, an élevation of moral sentiment, and a super- 
fluity of the means of luxury. Countries will be 
discovered where while the lower classes of society 
are writhing in the misery of famine aud pesti- 
lence, the wealthy lord is revelling in licentious 
folly. Again there are nations that scarcely pos- 
sess a feature of what we call civilisation or govern- 
ment, but which exert a lofty benevolence amid the 
sorrows of a mild and savage life. Nor are these 
the only advantages to be derived from the past 
and present experience of mankind. ‘I'he origin 
of those principles on which political government 
is established, can only be traced by an intimate 
acquaintance with the circumstances attendant on 
the origin and advancement of different nations. 
A knowledge of what has been done, will aid in 
' completing what yet remains to be done. 

We propose, therefore to show from the past ex- 
perience of the world, that the cultivatiun of the 
moral and intellectual powers of men will afford 
the most sure means for the preservation of politi- 
cal liberty, and the advancement of national pros- 
perity. 

Commerce has always been considered as among 
the chief means by which national glory, wealth, 
and power are to be sustained ; and there is no na- 
tion of antiquity ignorant of its resources that ever 
attained any eminence. In the peninsula of Asia, 
where the ruins of the most magnificent architec- 
ture are still discovered, commerce was much ex- 
tended as early as the time of Moses. The mer- 
chants of Midian were celebrated for their traffic, 
and the rich merchandise, they were the agents to 
distribute. The wealth thus acquired must have 
been great, as we find that when Gideon delivered 
the children of Israel from the power of their ene- 
mies, the people of Midian, he required as a re- 
ward, the ear-rings, and ornaments of the prisoners. 
A garment was spread on the earth, and every 
man cast therein the ear-rings which came into his 
possession. The weight of the whole was one 
thousand, and seven hundred shekels of gold, be- 
side the ornaments, collars and purple raiment of 
the kings of Midimn. The enumeration made by 
the historian evidently indicates that tne arts had 
been successfully cultivated, and that the advanta- 
ges of commercial intercourse were properly under- 
stood. 


The city of Tyre is a remarkable exemplification 
of the influence ef commeree on the prosperity of 
communities. The wealth and grandeur of this 
celebrated people has probably never been surpass- 
ed, in any other period of the world. The des- 
criptions given by the Hebrew prophets, present a 
glowing and magnificent picture of glory and power. 
Every kind of commodity was the subject of traf- 
fic, and Tyre was not more dependant on her own 
manufactures, than on the rich productions of other 
climes. Situated at the entrance of the sea, she 
was etyled, the “merchants of the people,” her 
ships were made of the fir trees of Serin, with 
masts carved from the cedars of Lebanon, benches 
from the isles of Chittim, blue and purpte from the 
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ships of this period were laden with the merchan: 
dise of Tyre, and the people of 'Tarshish traded 
there with siiver, iron, tin and lead, with vessels of 
brass, coral, spices, and precious stones. These 
last articles, together with certain musical instry. 
ments, and some beautiful manufactures constityt. 
ed the subjects of mercantile intercourse, 'l'he peo- 
ple with whom this trade was carried on, inhabit. 
ed the middle and western parts of Asia, Egypt, 
and the adjacent islands. . 


The Tyrians were renowned for their ingenuity 
in the mgchanical arts, more especially those of an 
ornamental character. When Solomon was about 
to construct the temple, he applird to the king of 
Tyre, who recommended an individual, skilled in 
the working of brass, silver and gold, and compe- 
tent to fabricate all the ornaments necessary to a 
raagnificent building. ‘The description given of 
the temple incontrevertilly proves the wealth which 
had been poured into Jerusalem, while the style of 
architecture bare ample evidence to the genius of 
the artist. The numerous ornaments of gold and 
silver, and the curious dyes demonstrate that the 
supply of materials was great, and the mechanical 
arts well understood. ‘The gold had been brought 
from Parvaim; and other gorgeous materials, it may 
be presumed, were furnished by the enterprising 
merchants of Tyre, 


The city of Tyre stood ona narrow strip of land, 
in a favorable position for the exercise of maritime 
power ; the adjacent soil was barren or unproduc- 
tive, and even had it been more fertile, the produce 
would not have sufficed for the inhabitants. Its 
main dependance, therefore, was on foreign trade, 
and the advantages to be derived from extended 
alliances. On the subjugation of Tyre by Alex- 
ander the Great, its conmmercial character was lost, 
and its primitive glory destroyed. The Roman 
and Grecian governments do not appear, at this 
period, to have prosecuted mercantile adventure to 
any extent, though the splendor of their temples, 
attest that the application of mechanical knowledge 
was well understood. 

The capture of Tyre by Alexander, and the 
founding the city which bore his name, caused an 
extensive revolution in the world, and gave a new 
direction to commerce. No place could be more 
happily situated for this purpose; on all sides the 
new city had advantages; on ene side a wide inter 
course with Asia, and the wnole east by the Red 
Sea; the Nile, and the same sea furnished 2 com 
munication with the large and opulent territory al 
Ethiopia. The rest of Africa, and Europe, we" 
open to it by the Mediterranean, and for the inlan 
trade of Egypt independent of the Nile, tt ha 
numerous canals and caravans. ‘The Ptolewi 
improved the trade of Alexandria, and carried itt 
such perfection as almost to obliterate the remel* 
brance of the ancient cities. P. Philadelphus er 
however, the prince, who the most promoted f e 
prosperity of the city, besides six score of gallies 9 
great size, he employed four thousand other ehips 
in the service of the public. 





isle of Elisha, and “ fine linen of Egypt.” All the 


A popular historian has remarked, that the op 
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position and efforts of Tyre, convinced Alexander 
of the great advantage to be derived from a mari- 
time power, and suggested to his active mind, ar 
idea of the immense wealth that might be obtained 
from a commerce with the East Indies. It was 
with the view of securing the benefits of th’s trade 
to himself, that he feunded the city of Alex- 
andria. During the existence of the Greek em- 
pire in Eyypt, and amid successive revolutions 
commerce, particularly that of the East, flowed 
through the city, for the space of 1800 years, from 
the time of the Prolemies to the di-covery of the 
Cape of Good Hope. A considerable portion of 
trade passed by the river Oxis, and the city of 
Samareand into the Caspian sea, and thence by 
land to ‘T'rezibond, whence it was carried to Cor- 
inth, through the EBuxine, and other seas in the 
vicinity. But the larger part, especially that car- 
ried on at the coast of Malabar, and in the Persian 
Gult, was conveyed up tle Red sea, and the mer- 
chandize being dise\arged at Suez, was transported 
over land to the Nile, and froma thence by water to 
Alexandria, 


The effect of this scheme was soon visible in the 
increasing grandeur and wealth of this city, which 
taking the medium of several descriptions given of 
it, was eleven tiles in circumference, surrounded 
with massive walls, and contait.ing 30 000 free in- 
habitants, an! nearly the sane number of slaves. 
It was intersected by parallel strait strects; one 
of which was a thousand feet wide. ‘hese streets 
were decorate’ in the most splendid manner, by 
magnificent houses, temples and buildings ; a rich 
profusion of marble. porphyry and obelisk: were in 
all places apparent. This ample passage was cross- 
ed by another street of the same dimensions ; and 
at their junction a square was formed measuring in 
circunference half a league. 

The refinement of manners which followed as a 
consequence. was pro‘pitious to the cause of litera- 
ture, and a library was comnaenced by Ptolemy 
Sotor, which has given immortality to his name, 


While its destruction by ruthless hands, has been 


the subject of regret to the learned in every suc- 
ceeding age of the world. All books breught into 
Egypt by the Greeks and others were seized, and 
sent to the museum, where they were transcribed, 
the orizinals being retained, while the copies were 
returned to the owners, ‘The library by this meaxs 
Was liecreased to the number of seven hundred 
thousand volumes ; of its great extent an idea may 
ve formed, from the fact that when the city war 
taken by the Saracens, the Caliph Omar com- 
manded that all the books should be burned, and 
the paper and parchment was distributed among 
four thousand baths, which occupied six months in 
consumiig tiem, Butaffluence introduced luxury 
and lieentiousoess, and the people devoted to plea- 
Pa bec effeminate and cowardly. Ptolemy 
higoae 7 his vices and cruelty, caused many of 

* Subjects to forsake their country, to seek a re- 
ge In a foreizm region, where they would not be 
*xposed to despotre aggression; among them we 
tnd grainmarians, physicians and plilosophers, who 


30 
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disseminated their knowledge through Greece, and 
Asia Minor, 

About the year 638 Alexandria was captured by 
the Saracens. after having for more than a thou- 
sand years maintained a high reputation for power 
and wealth. At the time of the siege, the city 
contained 4 000 palaces. 4 000 baths, 400 theatres, 
12,000 shops. and near 40 €60 Jews. Of the great 
wealth of Alexandria as a con:mercial mart. an idea 
may be formed from the circumstance, that after 
the defeat of Zenobia, a single merchant undertook 
to raise and pay an army from the profits of his 
own trade. Such were its resources, that though 
the tribute exacted by the Greeks and Romans, and 
afterward by the Saracens was enormous, it re- 
covered to a limited extent its prosperity, and in 
the thirteenth century, the ancient mart began to 
revive. and again became the centre of commerce. 
The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in 1499 
sealed its dsom. 


The Greeks and other ancient nations were well 
acquainted with the most valuable metals. and with 
the most effective modes of working the mines 
which produced them. Iron, copper, gold and ‘sil- 
ver were in general use, and in procuring them the 
unhappy slaves were employed with a rigor, only: 
equal to that displayed by Spain toward her South 
American colonies, These unfortunate creatures, 
laden with chains were allowed no rest either by 
day or by nigkt. The limits prescribed by this 
discourse, will not permit us to describe the various 
means by which the metals were refined and puri- 
fied from their dross. The properties of gold seem 
to have been understood, and the uses to which it 
Was put, evince no small skill in the arts necessary 
for its manufacture. It was spun and wove like 
wool into various forms; the first of the T’arquins 
wore a vest made of this metal and Agrippina the 
mother of Nero, when the Emperor Claudius gave’ 
the peuple a representation of a sea fight, appeared 
in a long robe composed entirely of gold wire, with- 
out the mixture of any otlier substatce. 

The product of the mines was one of the princei- 
pal sources of the wealth, which gave the ancient 
nations the means of erecting those splendid monu- 
ments of arch tectural skill, which even now com- 
mand the admiration of the world. Philip the 
father of Alexander the Great, obtained ‘a thou- 
sand talents of gold, from the mines near Pydna, 
in Macedon, There were others in Thrace and 
Thessaly, that were very productive, and when the 
Romans took possession of the country, the work- 
ing them was prohibited to the Macedonians. The 
Spanish mines, however, were the most lucrative, 
the people of Tyre had the first profits, and were 
succeeded by the Carthagenians. Hannibal ac-' 
cording to Pliny obtained daily three hundred 
pounds of silver; and Polybius informs us that 
forty thousand men were emploved in the mines 
near Carthagena, who paid the Roman people daily, 
twenty thousand drachmas. Varro tells of a man 
named Ptolemy. a private person. who comn and- 
ed in Syria, and maintained eight thousand horse- 
men, and always had a thousand guests at his table, 
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who were each presented with a gold cup, which 
was changed at every course. 

The use of coins made of the precious metals, 
was invented by these commercial nations, and it 
may be remarked. that the first notice we have of 
counterfeit money is among the Carthageuians. 
When they paid the tax i-posed on them by the 
Romans, at the termination of the second Punic 
war, one-fourth of the amount was found to be 
spurious. Pearls in great abundance were employ- 
ed in composing the ornaments of the wealthy, but 
an article deemed scarcely less valuable than gold, 
was the beautiful purple dye which gave celebrity 
to ‘I'yre. When we consider these circumstances 
in connection with the abundant supply of marble 
and porphyry. the cause of the prosperity of Greece 
and Rome will be apparent. 


Tne cultivation of a beautiful country, which by 
the industry of its people, was made te furnish sab- 
sistence to some millions, together with numerous 
coloaies, furnish honorable evidence of the enter- 
prise and activity of the Greeks. Commerce, navi- 
gation, and manufactures were on every side en- 
couraged; knowledge of all kinds was accumula- | 
ting, and the spirit of invention was vigorous in its | 
flights. If we look with admiration to the stupen- 
dous achievinents of Greece in the arts, our ap- 
plause canwot be witheld from her brilliant success in 
the field of literature, nor can we repress our regret | 
for her present melancholy degradation. A remarka- 
ble trait in the Grecian character was an ardent 
love of the beautiful, physical and intellectual. This 
feeling excited, and unfolded by nature, formed to 
the imagination an ideal beauty, which is indelibly 
impressed on all the productions of the Greek 
artists, and the remains of their wonderous skill, 
are distinzuished by a noble simplicity. The Greek 
was his own instructor, and when he learned from 
others it was wita freedom and independence. 

From the battle of Cheronz, until,the capture of 
Corinth by the Romans, the arts and sciences 
flourished in Greece, though the colonies were in a 
more prosperous condition than the parent coun- 
try. When they fell under the dominion of the 
Romans, they for a while maintained their ancient 
skill, but in the reign of Augustus, no traces of 
their former freedom were apparent. Though their 
language, manners, customs, and learning were 
spread over the Empire, they had ceased to be an 
independent people. The luxury of Asia had en- 
tirely destroyed the image of their former grandeur, 
the ancient. love of freeiom was extinguished, and 
in its place there succeeded a low and debasing ser- 
vility. 

The city of Rome, and the Empire to which 
it gave a name, was for 2500 years connected with 
every thing either great or memorable that trans- 

ired in Europe. First with the sword, and after- 

ward with the still more potent weapons of reli- 
gious faith, she asserted and maintained the domin- 
ion of the world. Almost every section of the 
earth, and all descriptions of people, have in turn 
bowed before the power of her greatness. Vic- 








torious in arms, inexhaustible in the rescurces of 
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art, she was not inaptly terme: the eternal city, 
Frora the foundation of Rome until the fifth cen. 
tury before the co:nmeucement of the Christian 
e a, the form of government was a monarehy. and 
the people were a inanly, free, but a bold, ambitious 
race, whose chief occupations were war aud agri- 
culture. In the sphere ot private life, the plea- 
sures and manners of the city were remarkable for 
their great simplicity. .For the five succeeding 
centuries Lome hoving become a republic by the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, was the scene of fre. 
quent and wpolent disputes between the Patricians 
aad Plebians for the chief authority. During the 
whole of this space of time, the republic was rent 
by wars with the adjoining states, while to support 
a continually decreasing population. freedimen, and 
even prisoners of war were admitted to ‘he full 
rights of citizens, and Rome becarac in every re- 
spect a military state. At the commencement of 
the fourth century before the Christian era, the 
Serronian Gauls captured the city and reduced it 
to ashes, but in a shert period it was restored from 
its ruins by Cauillus. ‘Toward the conclusion of 
this century, a political equality was e-tablished 
between the Patricians and Plebians, internal wars 


} consequently ceased, while as the power of the 


state was ausmented, the triumph of the Roman 
arms commenced. The ancient simplicity of man- 
ners was retained, and though science and the fine 
arts were not yet cultivated, commerce, navigation, 
and mechanical skill were most assiduously foster- 
ed, but agriculture was the chief source of wealth. 


This state of comparative peace continued only 
fora short time, and internal and external wars 
again distracted the city, yet arid all these convul- 
sions the art of medicine was introduced and archi- 
tecture received great improvement. While morali- 
ty, temperance, and patriotism were in numerous 
instances exhibited, there were many examples of 
luxury and degeneracy. Shortly after, the wars with 
Carthage commenced, which so much centributed 
to the subsequent grandeur of Rome. The per 
ple had attained a degree of skill in tactics which 
defied opposition. Individual opulence and the 
public revenue were increased, and a refinement i 
the popular manners was extending its influence 
Poetry for the first time was beginning to soften 
the rugged habits of the people, while the drama 
exerted its power to curb the ferocity of the sol- 
diers. 


After the wars in Greece and Asia. the Romans 
directed their attention to literature and the arts, 
and as a consequeuce the strength and genius of 
the language was developed. But as knowledge 
increased, purity and simplicity of manners declit- 
ed; at almost every funeral the barbarous combats 
of the Gladiators were exhibited, and luxury and 
licentiousnesss were without restraint. : 

In the year 621, from the building of the city: 
the Romans received from Attalus the kingdom of 
Pergamus in Asia, when the foreign wars termi 
ated for a time, but were succeeded by sanguins!) 
aud interminable civil wars, and factions among 
the people. The power of the Senate, created # 
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family aristocracy, which the tribunes of the peo- 
ple resisted, and which produced between the aris- 
tocratic and democratic parties more fatal disputes 
than had ever existed between the Patricians and 
and Plebians. ‘I'he contest began with ‘Tiberius 
Gracchus, who demanded for the relief of the pe»- 
ple, a more just distribution of the public lands. 
The tribunes had before, in their accu-ation of 
Coriolanus, asserted the right of bringing indi- 
vidual Patricians before a tribunal of the people; and 
had demanded that the lands taken from the ad- 
joining states should be divided among the poorer 
people. The strictness of the censors, and the 
sumptuary laws were incompetent to arrest the 
wide spreading corruption ; the enormous wealth 
of the public treasury produced luxury, which was 
folluwed by the most wanton extravagance. Tis 
period of the republic beheld the foundation of a 
monarchy, which was to be identified with the very 
existence of Rome. 


While all things else were on the decline, litera- 
ture appears to have stvadily advanced; and the 
city could boast of Plautus, Terence, Cesar, Sallust, 
and others who contributed to her literary glory. 
The productions of Greece were imitated with 
great success, and an intercourse was opened with 
that country, the language was sensibly ir. proved. 
and the drama was elevated in character. ‘The 
corruption of morals, however,was becoming greater, 
and the larger part of the people, especially the 
nobility sunk into debauchery and vice. Laws 
availed little, agriculture. and the mechanical arts 
were resigned to the slaves, and the mass of the 
people, notwithstanding their poverty lived in idle- 
hess, every ready to devote themselves to him who 
should offer the greatest bounty. 


_ We are now to consider Rome under the domin- 
ion of the Cesars, a period replete with deep and 
solemn instruction; the battle of Actium had made 
Octavius master of the Em ire, and the republic 
was tu be succeeded by an imperial dynasty. Bri- 
bery and corruption exerted their influence in the 
ass 'inblies of the people, while in.erest and ambi- 
ton governed the public officers. ‘The equestrian 
order acquired great power, and accumulated im- 
mense riches; the »silitary system was extended 
by Ma‘ius, but the discipline of the soldiers was 
very imperfect, the armies consulted rather the 
glory of the geveral, than the prosperity ef the 
state, and they always followed the man who paid 
them with the most liberality. 

The most eminent men forsaking the discussion 
of political themes, directed their attention to science, 
but ‘ore especially to literature. Men of letters 
received a lileral protection and patronage. public 
libraries were created, and Rome was honored by 
the genius of Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, and Horace 
among the poets; Livy and Dionysus Halicarnas- 
‘ts as histerians ; Vitrevius in architecture ; Flac- 
rs asa grammarian, and Strabo in geography. 
Pr Pec and sculpture were carried to a height 
val es years which has continued to Rome even 
yi 's a durability of fame which no lapse of ages 

impair, After the death of Augustus, litera- 
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ture began to decline, though the former reputation 
of Rome still shone through the writings of Dio~ 
derus Siculus, Valerius Flaccus, M. A. Lucan, 
Seneca and Celsus. ‘The arts were neglected, the 
corruption of manners was generel, debauchery, 
and unnatural passions occupied the attention of 
the people. é‘ 


About the year 180 of the Christian era, the 
glory and prosperity of Rome terminated with the 
death of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. The con- 
stitution of government was now a limited mo- 
narchy, which was presumed to rest on the basis 
of civil freedom ; the offices of state had become 
mere titles of honor, while a large number of offi- 
cers were created about the court, who continually 
usurped authority over the people. Literature and 
eloguence were gradually decaying, though e¢flurtg 
were made to sustain them by the erection of libra- 
ries, and the appointment of public instruct: rs, 
Among the poets of the day, were Silius Italicus, 
Statius, Martial and Juvenal ; among the historians 
were Tacitus, Appian, Justin, Curtius, Arrian, 
Suetonius, ni Plutarch; Pliny the younger was 
most celebrated among the orators, and Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius among the philosophers ; at 
this period, Galen, the physician flourished. Pliny 
the eld: r, and Colummelia also wrote extensively 
on natural history and agriculture. The inspec 
tion of the writings of these various authors wil? 
conclusively prove that the purity of both the 
Greek and the Latin languages had become much 
deteriorated. 


Commodus, the son of Marcus Aurelius, was ad- 
dicted to every vice which could disgrace the human 
character, though his career was short. The king- 
dom wa: bought and sold by succeeding monarchs, 
who sought to establish their dominion by murder 
and robbery. A military despotism governed the 
state, the soldiers elevated, and deposed the empe- 
rors. Universal corruption of morals prevailed, the 
people were oppressed with exorbitant taxes, their 
poverty, the tyranny of the rulers, and the incur- 
sions of the barbarians were continually increasing, 
The literature of the age evinces a most remarkae’ 
ble degeneracy, art was extinct, and science found 
few cultivators. Terentianus Maurus, and Neme- 
sianus are not without merit among the poets ; and 
among the historians Dio Cassius, and Herodiam 
are prominent. Many other authors are celebi ated 
rather for the subjects of which they treat, than for 
the purity or delicacy of their style. 

In the year 453, the Huns entered Europe, but 
it is not to them we are to ascribe the destruction 
of ancient literature, the language lad been in sen- 
sibly corrupted by the introduction of barbaro.s 
terms, until all iearning was neglected. A cause 
which more than any other, contributed to the down- 
fallufthe Roman Empire, was the permission graut- 
ed by Constantine, to the Vandals of settling in Pan- 
novia, on condition of assisting in the wars. ‘The 
troops of the Empire had degenerated, and the 
dangerous expedient was adopted of admitting fo- 
reigners into the legions, and even of conferring 
on them the highest honors. The weakness of- 
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the Romans thus became known to the barbarians, 
and they were not slow in taking advantage of 
their knowledge. Genseric, in the year 455, atthe 
head of a powerful fleet, invaded Rome, where no 
preparation had been made for defence, the people 
fled, and the E-nperor Maximus was killed. The 
Vandals plundered the city for the space ef four- 
teen days, and took possession of all the treasures 
the rapacious Goths had «pared. They carried 
ruin and destruction in their progress; the fertile 
plains, and cultivated fields of Italy were made 
desvlate, and the walls of the cities were thrown 
down. The public roads were either destroyed or 
negle¢ted, and the whole country presented a scene 
of robbery and murder. ‘I'he power of the Empire 
was gone, nothing save the monuments of her past 
greatness remained to tell that it had once existed. 


Thus we have seen the nations of antiquity 
rising and falling in quick succession; at oue period 
particular regions are beheld in the enjoyment of 
all that could administer to national pride, and in 
another exhibiting a barren waste destitu‘e of arts 
or refinement. Tyre was once the proud rival of 
the greatest Empires, her deeds were the wonder 
of the world, and her power commanded the re- 
spectieven of her adversaries. To her ports the 
navies of the most distant nations came in quest of 
those splen: id works of art, which vanity made 
necessary, but which the ingenuity of their people 
were una-le to fabricate. She commanded the 
worl! not indeed by the force of arms, but by the 
milder and more potent agency of her supe2rivr 
knowledge. But where is she now? the rolling 
waves of the sea still wash her luxuriant shores, 
and the mariner yet pursues his search after wealth; 
in vain, however, does he look for the city whose 
deeds the historian has recorded, and the pet sung. 
He beholds the arid sands of Africa extending 
from the tumultuous Atlantic to the more peaceful 
waters of the Red Sea, but where so many cities 
once flourished, where arts, science, and laws were 
cultivated, nothing now appears other than a few 
wretched inhabitants, and the sand dashed on the 
shore by the unquict wave. 


It was here the noble Carthage reared her aspir- 
ing head, and nurtured in her bosom the warrior 
who so long shook the Roman Empire; but where 
now’is Carthage, or in what partof the map of the 
earth is she to be found. The philosopher will 
direct you to a mound of dust, around which a few 
scattered tribes are dwelling ; he wili tell you these 
are the reinains of the ouce great city; here has 
terminated the fame of Hannibal, and the glory of 
Carthage. The enterprize of her citizens, and the 
wisdom of her rulers have not been sufficient to 
avert trom her the commen destiny. A new order 
of feelings are awakened, and we are insensibly 
carrie| back to the days of classic sung, fancy con- 
nects the present with the past, and alarms the 
mind with a dread of what hereafter may be pro- 
duced by the revolutions of time. Where once 
those celebrated emporiams stood, and ample ficets 
poured forth their rich merchandize, nothing now 
is heard save the watcliful sea bird, as she cares 
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for her callow brood. No magic incantation ¢ 7, 
awaken the dead, no mysti¢ ceremony can illumine 
the sepulchral darkness which rests on the scenes 
of other days. 


With enthusiasm which education has prompted 
and excited, the scholar will point to Imperial 
Rome for the evidence of the immortality of genius, 
and for an example of what human sagacity can 
accomplish. We can scarcely tolerate the idea, 
that the Roman Empire, with its long ca‘alogue of 
poets, histo@ans, and orators, was Jaid in ruin by 
the hands of enemies she was unable to repel. 

There was aiso another nation, which deservedly 
took rank among the first, if not herself the chief. 
to whom, even at this period, we must confess our 
vbligations. Her power was extended nt so much 
over the bodies of men as on the higher and more 
noble faculties of the mind ; and hence her influence 
was of a milder and mere durable nature. The 
triumph of the Roman arms is lost in the splendor 
of the Grecian arts; and in all that could ennoble 
the human characier, Greece was pre-eiminent.— 
Her history discovers hervic instauces of virtue, to 
which the annals of no other nation can produce a 
parail |. ‘The nurse of letters, the mother of poe- 
try, tie friend of philosophy, the country which 
gave birth to Socrates and Plato, could have been 
no common region. What, however, arius could 
not defend, arts and refinement were incompetent 
to preserve ; Greece fell before the victorious power 
of Rome, and while she grvaned under the fetters 
of political servitude, gave the laws of philosophy 
to her conquerors, 


Why are these mighty Empires only known te 
us, by the decaying wreck of grandeur, every where 
apparent in Europe, Asia and Africa? They had 
military prowess, experienced generals, and learned 
philosophers, and eloquent orators, yet with all 
these they have passed away. The same fate 
which has befallen them, may svoner or later over- 
take us; and to avert it, nothing will avail save 
the cultivation of virtue, and the dissemination o 
knowledge among the people. ‘The wan. of these 
was the main cause of the destruction of the Ap- 
vient Empires, for while the philusupher argred in 
the lyceu-a, or debated in academic bowers; little 
information reached the populace. ‘They were 
indeed taught a knowledge of thuse gymimastic arts, 
which tend to fortify the body, and augment its 
strength, but were left in ignorance as to thelr true 
interest in th® government. 

In Rone education was aapted to the formation 
of warriors, and the support of a military Empue, 
which from its very nature became a terrible scourge 
t» both citizens and strangers. Hence it was, that 
the Roman democracy was rather an armed popu: 
lace than a band of intelligent men, devoted to the 
preservation of their liberty, or who understo 
their privileges, and were able to defend them wit 
Lsound discretion, The wild pa-sions of the peo 
vle were restrained by no sense ef prudence, an¢ 
they were consequently swayed by orators, who 
themselves were bribed by a-piring demagogues 
[he commonwealth was rent by civil wars, 2° 
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rapidly declined, to give place to one of the most 
corrupt wvnarchies that ever disgraced the earth. 
The repuovlic never revived, aud the last of thi 
ounce nusic people was an imperial despotism.— 
Had knowledge been more ditfused, and a spirit of 
ratioual inquiry been encouraged among the Ro- 
manus, ambition might have been checked in its 
course, aud they perhaps have yet retained the do- 
minivu of the world, 


Greece, notwithstanding her pre-eminence in all 
the imitative aris, was composed of a people in 
general, ignorant and supersutious; her citizens it 
will be ad«itted were more cultivated than tho-e 
of the surrounding nations; the laws of Solon and 
Lycurgus, thoagh they contain many excellent pre- 
cepts for the development of the physical powers, 
were replete with imperiections that must have 
rendered them dangerous in practice. ‘Tie mora- 
lity of the law, whose penalties were directed ra- 
ther against the discovery of the offence, than 
against the crime, may with propriety be question- 
ed. Such a system of education as should embrace 
the great moral truths, without which no society 
cau be secure, was cither unknown, or recommend 
el by covert insinuations. if we consider either 
of the nations referred to, it will appear that while 
temples were being erected, mu-ic, statuary and 
poetry received encouragement, the moral condi- 
tion of mankind was very much degraded. . The 
description of the prevailing customs and manners 
given by the ancient historians, presents in bold 
relief the miserable condition of the citizens of an- 
tiquity. ‘The worst species of liventiousness was 
opeuly tolerated, and the greatest moral teachers of 
the aye were guilty of vices too gross to be related 
here. The foulest superstition deformed the hu- 
man character, and destroyed the foundation of hap- 
pluess and public prosperity. 

In Sparta the changes introdueed by Lycurgus 


did not materially improve the condition of the 


people. The government cousisted of a Senate, 
composed of twenty-eight persons, without whose 


“cousent the kings were not permitted to transact 


any public business, ‘The people were allowed the 
privil-ge of a vote in political affairs, bnt had no 
influence in the deliberation of the Seuate, merely 
possessing the power of accepting or refusing the 
propositions offered them by that body, and the 
kings, A still greater defect in this system of poli- 


| “cal government, was the equal distribution of pro- 


Prty, the direct operation of which was, to excite 
‘iulent commotions among the rich, and jealousy 
anoug the poor, ‘The use of gold and silver was 
Prohibited, and the only metal permitted to be em- 
ployed as coin was iron, The cultivation of the 
sciences, and every other branch of knowledge not 


p leemed indispensable was forbidden. Neither thea- 


tres, music, artists, nor orators, were suffered to 
*xist in Sparta, without the eonsent of the govern- 
ment, 

A wiser plan was adepted in Athens, by Solon, 
Who recognized the supreme power as resident in 
the people, and that the popular assemblies posses- 
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peace, making ard abolishing contracts, electing 
aud removing magistrates, repealing and passing 
laws. ‘he judicial power was divided between 
the people, and tribunals already established ; and 
tie citizens were arranged in four cla ses, thre of 
which were determin d by the amount of property,’ 
t .e fourth bving composed of such as had no estate, 
This last division was entirely excluded from all 
public o.lices, but those included in it were uamit- 
ted to the general assemblies of the people. ‘This 
arrangement acted as an incentive to industry 
among the lower classes; the policy of Solon being 
tv encourage the arts and enterprize on which the 
p.osperity of Athens depended. 


Literature was always highly valued by the highe? 
rank of persons among the ancients, and the accu 
mulation of libraries was always ardently desired. 
Aninstance of this will be found in Dr. Middleton’s 
life of Cicero, page 136, where speaking of this cele- 
brated orator, he remarks. “ Nor was he less eager 
in collecting Greek books, and forming a library by 
the same opportunity of Atticus’s help. ‘Ibis wag 
Atticus’s own passion, who, having free access to all 
tie Athenian libraries, was employing his slaves is 
copying the works of their best writers, not only for 
his own use, but for sale alse, and the common pro- 
fit oth of the slave and the master ; for Atticus was 
remarkable, above all men of his rank, fur a family 
of learned slaves, having scarce a foot boy in his 
house, who was not trained both to read and write 
for him, By this advantage he had made a very 
large collection of choice and curious books, and sig- 
nified to Cicero his design of selling them ; yet intk 
mated withal that he expected a larger stm for them 
than Cicero would easily spare; which gave occa- 
sion to Cicere, to bez him in several letters, te re- 
serve the whole number for him, till he could raise 
money enough for the purchase. Pray keep your 
bouks, says he, for me, and do not despair of my 
heing able to make theta mine ; which f I can com- 
pass, I shall think myself richer than Cras us, and 
despise the fine villas and gardens of them wll.”— 
Again, take care that you do net part with your Tie 
brary to any man, how eager soever he may be tp 
buy it; for I am setting aj art all my little rents tp 
purchase that relief fur my old age. “Ina third 
letter he says, that he had placed all his hopes of 
cou.fort and pleasure, whenever he should retire 
from business, on Atticus reserving these books for 
him.” 


These transactions sufficiently show the gtea§ 
value placed on the acquisition and cultivation of 
lterary knowledge, while they prove the great 
labor and expense necessary for its preservation, 
They also satisfactorily explain the cause wh 
learning among the people could not for any lengi 
ef time be maintained. In literature every encour- 
agement was given to authors, and no restraint wap 
im;osed on the expression of opinions except iP 
some particular instances. In Athens where books 
and learned men were more numerous than in an 
other part of Greece, there were only two specie 
of writings, which came under the notice of tke 








ted the exclusive right of declaring war, making 


3Q* 


magistrate, and these were those of a blasphemoua, 
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atheistical, or libellous character. The books of 
Protazoras were ordered by the Aropagus to be 
burned, and the author was banished for a dis- 
course, which began with a declaration, that he did 
not know whether there were gods or not. ALL 
ether sects and opinions though they might promote 
voluptousness, or even deny a Divine Providence, 
were freely tolerated. 


The Romans who for ages were trained to little 
else thau war, were at one time so ignorant of 
literature, that when Carneades and Critolaus, with 
the stoic Diogenes, came to the city, as ambassa- 
dors, Cato, the censor, suspected them of seducing 
the people, and moved the Senate to dismiss them. 
But Scipio, and other noble senators, opposed the 
measure, aud it failed, Yet at this very period 
Nevius aud Plautus were placing befere the people 
comedies, the scenes of which were taken from 
Menander and Philemon. Nevius was soon 
thrown into prison for his licentious comedies, aud 
on his recantation was released by the tribunes.— 
Libels were publicly. burned, and their authors 
punished. In every other respect no trammels 
were imposed on the cultivation of .etters. Ovid 
was probably banished as a state measure, for his 
writings were never suppressed. Yet such was 
the expense and toil attending the acquisition of 
knowledge, and such the inconvenience produced 
by a deficiency in the means of promptly commu- 
nicating information, that the mass of the people 
must have been without instruction, 


Among them there existed prejudices which re- 
pressed the ardor of philosophical pursuits. The 
hypothesis of the earth’s want of motion, and its 
location in the centre of the universe had some 
attraction for those who wished to indulge the 
spirit of speculation in safety. ‘The religious cus- 
toms of a nation are intimately connected with its 
eivil and social relations, and the disturbance of the 
one would of necessity affect the rest. ‘The planets 
had in the ancient mythology a designated loca- 
tion, from which none could be taken without in- 
troducing confusion among the whole. The estab- 
lishinent of the true solar system would have been 
fatal to the idolatry then practised; the supposed 
attributes of the sun and moon had caused thei 
to be ranked in the number of the gods, and though 
the eff-ct might be the same, whether the motions 
of these bodies was real or apparent, the decision 
of the question was important as regarded the pub- 
lie worship. Aristarchus of Samos, three hundred 
years before the Caristian era, laid down the posi- 
tion that the earth had motion, by this arrangement 
it was thought Vesta and the tutelary gods would 
be removed from their places. Cleanthes instiga- 
ted the people, by declaring the philoso; her ought 
tv be prosecuted for this outrage, and he was ac- 
cordingly summoned before the Arapagus, and 
accused of subverting the popular faith by the in- 
troduction of heretical tenets. Under such a system 
it was not probable, even where it possible, that 
science siwuld extensively be cultivated, and as a 
consequence, the arts which were dependent on ma- 
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The devotion of the people to theatrical amuse- 
ments, a id the exhibitions of the gladiators, may be 
regarded as among thé chief causes of the popular 
corruption. An evidence of the enthusiasm of the 
ancients in these matters, is found in the splendid 
and capacious edifices erected for this purpose — 
The theatre of Mareus Emilius Scaurus. a cotem- 
porary ef Cesar and Cicero, was sufficiently large 
to contain eighty thousand persons. the stracture 
was adorned with three hundred columns, placed 
in three rowf, the lower of which was thirty feet 
high, and composed of marble, ornamented with 
three hundred golden statues. ‘The second was of 
glass, and the third of wood gilt. Pompey erected 
a stone theatre, which was capable of containing 
forty thousand spectaters ; these different buildings 
were covered with cloth to protect the audience 
from the weather. In the reign of Nero, the co- 
lumns which surrounded the stage were decorated 
with gold, and the covering was directed to be 
made of fine linen, intertwined with the same 
metal. The hours of leisure which remained from 
the active pursuits of the citizens, were dissipated 
in the theatres, amid the delusions of scenic repre- 
sentations, and the fascination of immoral plea- 
sures. ‘That the people should become effeminate 
and corrupt under these circumstances. is nothing 
more than natural, The degeneracy of the public 
manners, and the want of political knowledge 
made the citizens of the ancient republics the 
easy victims of aspiring military leaders, who flat- 
tered their eaprices, till the place of power was 
obtained, when the disguise was thrown aside.— 
Me ignorant are always prepared to shout in the 
train of the successful adventurer, while they tum 
aside with contempt from the humble efforts of 
those who are their true friends. Aristides was 
vanished and Alexander was decreed a god; such 
is the infatuation of men. 





INDIAN GATHERING SONG. 
Red tribes of the forest! leave woman and hearth! 
Too long has the war-ha'chet rusted in earth! 
Bedight in the garb that your ancestors wore, 
With arrows of death fill the quiver once more! 


Your seer has beheld, in the visio 1s of night, 

The chieftains of yore, and they whisper of fight ; 
The song of the raven is sad in the wood; 

Haste! gorge on the morrow her nestlings with blood 


Untrodden no more let the wild herbage grow 
In your still, shaded trail that conducts to the foe; 
But deep by the footmark of captives be worn, 
With rich, reeking plunder of war overborne. 


Haste ! gather your bands in ore legion of dred, 
Like the turbulent river by mountain streams fed ; 
Mhen rushi+g, all painted and plumed for the fray, 
Sweep the host of invasion like fleod-wood away: 
W.H.C. H. 





thematical principles could not be generally taught. 
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THE YOUNG PHRENOLCGIST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


The mysterious veil has been lifted! There lie 
the blighted ruses—there the bridal wreath—tram- 
pled and torn : 

Afar and apart from all the rest of the world, the 
playfellows ot her youth. the innocent, the childish, 
and the happy--the happy they knew not why, and 
they care not wherefore, the childish who are inno- 
cent, and the innocent who are chilJish—sat a pale, 
dark eyed girl, with disordered hair, a night robe 
gathered up ahout her bosom, both elbows on the 
lid of an open secretary, over which trailed a mag- 
nificent shawl, and her slippered foot en a wreath 
of white roses—bridal roses—with a faint blush 
colored tinged at the core. 

It was long after midnight ; and the low harmo- 
nious wind stole through the chamber, toying with 
the snowy drapery of the large open window, as 
with a veil it + ould lift if it knew how, playing 
with the shadows of a night taper before a euperb 
nirror, and filliug the whole house with the sultry 
breath of orange flowers, lavishing their golden 
dust by star light upon the trembling air. 

The stars faded ; the warm pasMunate breathing 
of the erange blossoms died away, and the tears 
that gathered slowly underneath her white palms, 
fell drop after drop, like the dew from overcharged 
flowers, among a handful of scattered pearls, and 
the fragments of two or three torn ostrich feathers 
lying about over the floor, like a shower ef min: led 
hail stones aud half melted snow flakes. 

Not a murmur was to be heard from her pale 
parted lips ; not so much as a hurried breath. Grief 
and consternation were there; unspeakable terror 
and blighted love ; but no fierceness, no flashing of 
the eyes, no trembling of the mouth; nothing but 
resignation, pi ty, untold sorrow, and the dead apa- 
thy of a broken hearted girl, who has never been at 
aplay, nor read a book to be ashamed of, and who 
has therefore no language wherewith to tell her sor- 
tows, whatever they may be. 

She was a wife; ‘wooed an’ married an’ aw’ 
aid her husband was a Phrenologist ! Ay, a Phre- 
nologist! and she, poor thing, uever knew a word 
of it, til the sveret broke suddenly from his lips, 
While he was asleep, the very night after her mar- 
nage, No wonder she was half frightened te death. 

She had often read of such people, at the north ; 
the had even heard it whispered about a month be- 
fore, that a live Phrenologi-t had passed through 
New Orleans one morning before the people were 
NP, on his way to the Columbia River, the South 
Pole, or the Upper Missouri, she could not for her 
ite Tfenember wiics. And now, only to think of 
t:—that Edward, her own dear, dear Edward, 
Whom she loved so passionately, so di -tractedly, 
that he should be a Phrenologist; and nothing but 
*Fbrenologist after ali! Oh it was too much— 
‘Much too much.’ 
dna Rest dla away within her, on making the 
“te roe he tried to drown her thoughts in sleep; 

td to pray. But she couki uot; his very 
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breathing disturbed her. He breathed hike a Phre- 
nologist! And so after considermg the matter all 
over anew, weighing all the consequences, and im- 
aginiig all sorts of excuses for one 30 young, so 
sandsome aud so good natured—they are so easily 
led astray you know—she determined to slip away 
the moment he began to breathe naturally, and 
write a letter to her mother; to have one mure look 
at her bridal paraphernalia, the roses, and the jewels, 
and the ostrich feathers, and then to be governed 
by circumstances. 

Having made up her mind, she held her breath, 
till satisfied he was asleep, she then withdrew so 
quietly as not to disturb him, thrust her little naked 
feet into a pair of stray slippers, and stole off te an- 
other chamber, where she had hardly seated herself, 
and began at the very top of a page, ‘O my dear 
mother !’—when her tears blinded her, and she was 
obliged to stop. That belov.d parent! Oh, what 
a blow it would be to her! And then, tvo, there 
was her father, ber poor dear father! it would be 
the death of him! ‘lo have married a Phrenolo- 
gist ! to be the wife, the companion of a Phrenolo- 
gist! Oh it was dreadful to think of it! 


Why it was only a few months before, but the 
other day, as it were, that she had seen it stated in 
a newspaper that Phrenology was Materialism! If 
so, she had married not only a Phrenolugist but a 
Materialist. Merciful Heaven! that her own dear 
Edward, the hope of her young heart, the hand- 
somnest fellow in all New Orleans, and the best dan- 
cer, should be a Materialist! On y to think of it! 
But then what was a Materialist! And down she 
sat again, to write a long letter to her tather. instead 
of her mother, beginning with, * Oh my poor father!’ 

At this mon ent while reaching forward to dip her 
pen for another paragraph, her finger ha; pened to 
touch a stall ivory kneb, and a secret drawer flew 
open with a loud revort. Up she jumped ! and took 
one peep—jy-t one peep—and what do you think 
she saw? Why, as true as you are sitting in that 
chair, it was full of little children’s heacs, with the 
faces of old men about three quarters of an inch 
long! They were not exactly babies’ hcad.— they 
appeared very much like plaster of Paris—-and yet 
she had her misgivings. Poor soul! how could she 
help it ? 

But her trials were not to end here. Having read 
the History of Blue Beard in the original, and Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood im a capital translation, by a 
late President of the United States, whereby the 
dangers ef unhallowed curiesity were painted to the 
life, with a view to Sabbath schools, and a new edi- 
tion of Mether Goose, the unhappy wife lost no 
time in trying to restore the drawer to its original 
hiding place; but the more she tried, the turther 
she appeared from her object——she pushed and pant- 
ed, and panted and pushed—but all to ue purpose. 
The drawer would not move; there it stuck; and 
there she was obliged to stand, with the five-and- 
forty little monsters all staring at her. as if they 
enjoyed her perplexity. Oh, what would become 
of her! Another effort—anoiher! and her little 
finger touched another ivory knob, and another — 
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drawer started open! to the sound of low music, 
with a running «ccompaniment of bellx, pa; py dogs 
and p»p guns; enouyi to alarm the whole neigh 
borhood, she thought, as she ran off to a far corner 
of the chamber and stopped her ears, and stood 
crouching and trembling ull the beat of her young 
heart grew audible, expecting every moment to see 
the door fly open, and tue bridegroom of twenty- 
four hours pursuing her, in a flowered-calico-dress- 
ing-gown, with a night lamp in one hand, and a 
knife or a scull in the other. Poor thing! he had 
not slept so soundly for a twelve-month before. 


At last the impertinent little hubbub died away ; 
and after unstupping her ears, and looking well at 
the dvor, she ventured to steal toward the desk a 
tip-toe——determined to have one more ped) if she 
died for it. One peep !—and a smothered scream ! 
—and down she dropped into a chair, literally gasp- 
ing for breath. Would you believe it! ‘The very 
first thing she saw, was a miniature of herself, with 
the hair wiped off, and the bare ivory scull, written 
all over Witt unutterably strange characters. ‘There 
was no bearing this. ‘lhe beautiful hair she had 
been so proud of, and so celebr.ted for! the very 
hair he had fondled so affectionately, not a month 
before, interweaving white roses and pearls, and 
chains of gold, with every undulating mass, wher 
all the time—oh the wretch !—cuould it be possible ! 
—maybe he was only looking ather head as a Phre- 
nologist, all the tine he sat there by the sofa pre- 
tending to play with her hair. [t was only the very 
night before their marriage, her little sister, who had 
been !eft to take care of her, fast asleep on the other 
end of the sofa, and she herself pret-nding to be 
asleep, just to see whathe would do. OQ, flesh and 
blood couldn’t bear it! And so up she jumped, 
and tearing away the pearls, huge orient pearls, 
from a ttara of ostrich feathers, that she had worn 
the night before, and left upon that very sofa, she 
scattered them both far and wide over the floor ; 
and then happening to look up and see the faded 
bridal wreath, now twenty-four hours old, which 
had been put aside so reverentially, by her dear Ed- 
ward——wet as it was wth tears and warm with 
kisses—she tore it away, flung it to the floor, and 
trampled on it! And then, dropping into a chair, 
and covering her face with her hauds, the poor girl 
began to weep as if her heart would break; though 
without rocking to and fro, as they doin story books, 
or breathing hard, or stamping, or dashing away 
her tears with an imperial movement of the he.«d, 
or sopping her face with a pocket handkerchief, as 
they do on the stage. No, there was nothing of 
this; no pittish upgathering of a shaw] about her, 
no tearing of her dishevelled hair; but quietly and 
with a feeling of bitter self-reproach, there she sat 
in the sulitude of her bridal chamber, literally bleed- 
ing at the beart. And what if her husband was a 
Phrenologist, or even a Materia ist, was that a rea- 
son for tearing her bridal wreath, and trampling it 
under foot? She stopped with a feeling of shame 
and s -rrow to save what there was left of it. Was 
that a reason for scattering a bandeau of pearls, that 
were worth five thousand dollars, every cent of it? 
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| and for spoiling four superb ostrich feathers? And 
! here she stretched forth her hand to the magnifi- 

cent shawl that hung over achair, half covering the 
; Secretary and trailing along the Moor, the only thing 
‘whe had not dishonored, with a determination to be 
, More wary for the future, Phrenologist or no Phre- 
nologist. 

But as her hand approached the shawl, it slipped 
away, and se she recovered from her astonish- 
meut, the shatuw of a man started up at her elbow, 
and took the shape of her husband! Ay, and ix 
that abominable flowered-calico-dressing-gown, too, 
just as she had been thinking of him, with a night 
lamp in one hand, and a she uever stopped to 
see what, in the other, as she flung away from him, 
shaking her fingers and crying ‘ Don’t touch me! 
You're a Phrenologi-t; you know you are!’ No 
wonder! they blushed and tingled as if she had 
been playing with a lighted thunderbolt. 

‘Why, Nelly! what on earth is the matter with 
you! How long have you been here? 

‘ And how long have you been here? I should 
like to know that before I answer you,’ said she, 
dropping into a chair all out of breath, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

‘Ever since the ranning down of that alarm 
watch.’ 

‘ What alerm watch, Edward ? 

‘That ;’ poiuting to the open drawer, 

‘That an alarm watch! why it sounded to me 
like a cannonade. You have no idea how it fright- 
ened me; if | hadn’t known what it was, or rather 
what had set it a-going, I should have thought the 
world was coming to an end -— or semebods 
breaking ito the house.’ 

‘“Umph? 

‘Oh, but I have been so angry with you; you 
don’t know,’ 

‘Umph? 

‘ Umph !—and is that all you have to say, when 
you find me sitting here at this time of night, all 
alone by myself, aud sebbing as if my very heart 
would break 7” 

‘Yes, dear, for the present, umph ! 
me one question, will you ?” 

She bowed, without uncovering her face or look 
ing up and a beautiful shoulder glinimered for a 21 
nute underneath a mass of wayward hair, that she 
disengaged in recovering her position. 

‘You called me a Phrenologist, I believe.’ 

She bowed. 

‘A Materialist !’ ones 

‘Oh Lud! then you were here all the time! 

‘A Yankee, perhaps ?” 

‘A Yankee !—Heaven forbid !’ 

‘ Well, then, there’s my hand ; I forgive you: 
‘Why Ned !—what do you mean by that? 
always had an idea that you were proud of being 
a Yankee’ : 

‘And so Tam. God knows that I am! An 
that I have reason for it, my dear girl! my beloves 
wife! But you are of the South, and you have 
the passion ite feclings, and let me add, all the pre 
judices of the South against Yankees.’ 








But answer 
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‘ But we have never considered you as a Yan- 
kee, Edward—never entirely a- a New Englander.’ 

‘And why not? T was bern there, and brought 
up there, and I always have insisted, I do now in- 
sist, and [| always shall insist on being so consider- 
ed by every body, friend or foe.’ 

‘Then why should yeu care whether I called you 
a Yankee or not, when I believed myself alone? 

‘ Because, dear, your southern prejudices are a 
part of yourself ; and so long as you did not call me 
a Yankee, or a Down Easter, | know there was no- 
thing unforgivable. said or meant. Are we friends 
new V?—stoop‘ng to kiss her, and pointing to the 
chamber door, with one hand, as he adjusted the 
stray mass of redundant hair with the other. 


‘Lord! what a fumbler you are!’ disengaging 
herself, jumping up and running off toward another 
door. On the way, she trod upon the pearls, and 
stopped ; and her eyes filled with tears! + Oh, Ed- 
ward, Edward! can you forgive me!’ she cried. 
‘You must have thought me possessed !’ 

‘ Possessed 1—umph.’ 

‘I de wish you would leave off that nasty word; 
[hate it.’ 

‘Any thing, dear, if you will give up that word 
nasty.’ 

‘Will you though ? jumping up and clapping 
her hands; ‘will you! “sartin true, black aud 
blue ;” there’s a dear little husband !’ 

‘Umph? 

‘Will you give up Materialism 7” 

‘With all my heart.’ 

‘And Phrenokogy ?” 

‘And Phrenelogy? Why, yes,if you say so, 
after you know what Phrenology is.’ 

‘I know whatit is now.’-—humming the sir, ‘T'oo 
late fur my peace.’ *And I don’t want to know 
any thing more.’ 

‘And what is it?” 

‘What is what?’ 

‘Why Phrenology, to be sare; what is Phreno- 
logy 

‘Why, Phrenology is Materialism,’ tapping the 
floor with her toe, and speaking with considerable 
emphasis, 

‘Umph. And what is Materialism ?” 

f Why,’ folding her arms, and stooping so as to 
hide her feet with her dress, for she caught the 
wandering of his eye, and began to thik seriously 
ofescape; * why, Materialism is Phrenology, to be 
fre; what el-e can it be?” 

‘And who says so?” 

‘The Christian Examiner,’ 
iy hew '—nay, nav, my dear girl, one word be- 
fg we part, you to your chamber, I hope, and I 

——— where shall I betake myself?’ 

‘Where you please 1” 

‘Hadn't [ better lie down here on the sofa?” 

‘0, certainly ! by all means? running off. 


You'll be viandering this way in your sleep, 
may he.” 

— while you are here, I premise you.’ 
““8Y, Nay 5 One word, I beseech you. Do you 
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see this paper? I want you to read this, before 
you decide against Phrenology.’ 

‘I can’t read it; its all Hebrew to me: what’s 
the meaning of all these figures? and all these 
words of four-and-twenty syllables a piece? I 
should really be glad to know.’ 

‘It is your Horoscope, my love.’ 

‘My—what!’ 

‘A Phrenological estimate of your character, be- 
fore marriage. Do you know, my dear, that you 
are indebt:d to Phrenology for a husband ? 

‘Really ! dropping a profound courtsey ; ‘and 
you mean that I shill now be indebted to a husband 
for Phrenology, hey ? 


‘Pretty much. Now let me read it to you; and 
that you may see whether [ read it fairly or not, 
suppo-e you leek over me,’ drawing her to him. 

‘Proceed—the stars are fading, the air blows 
cooler, and § begin to feel sleepy.’ 

He reads. 

‘ Firmness—moderate. 

‘ Conscientiousness—full. 

‘ Approbativeness—large.’ 

‘ Approbativeness indeed ; I should like to know 
what that means !’ 

‘You ought to know, my dear. It means love 
of approbation. In women, or in men who re- 
semble women, it may becoure what is called— 
may I whisper it?—vanity.’ 

‘Umph ! as you say, and that I have large ?” 

‘Umph? 

‘ Proceed,’ 

‘ Destructiveness—very large,’ glancing at the 
torn ostrich feathers and scattered pearls. 


b 





‘ Marveilousness—large ; and 

‘No, no; stop there, if you please; I don't see 
how that can be; I don’t believe in ghosts.’ 

‘No, but you do in the Christian Examiner.’ 

‘Very true. Proceed.’ 

‘Self esteem—deficient.’ 

‘ Deficient! why every body tells me I am the 
vainest creature alive !’ ‘ 

‘That may be, neverthcless; nay, for that very 
reason, with more self-esteem, or self-respect, you 
would be far less anxious about the opinion of others. 

* Hope—moderate,’ laying his hand on hope. 

‘ Idealty —full.’ 

‘Not full-ish, hey ? 

‘ Inhabitiveness—moderate.’ 

‘Lord! how you do skip about! You've been 
all over my head three or four times ! What is the 
meaning ef Inhabitiveness ? 

‘No wonder you ask! Had it been large, my 
love, you wouldn't be here now.’ 

‘ Where should I be, pray 7” 

‘In your own room.’ 

‘Why Edward! jumping away, and trying to 
escape ‘ what are you laughing at ? 

‘Ata little mistake of yours, my dear, that’s all. 
But hear me through.’ 

‘Well! Preceed 

* Comparison—fair. 

‘ Causality— full, quite full. Now, my dear, that 
character was drawn for you befure marriage. All 
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that IT have seen of you, or heard ef you, confirms 
it in every particular; and it is upon this I ground 
my hope ’ 

* What hope, Edward ?” 

‘The hope of your turning out a reasenable wo- 
man after all, and perhaps a Phrenologist.’ 

‘Wretch! But what is meant by comparison ?” 

‘Comparison, my dear, is the distinguishing power 
of superior minds. It is that quality which de- 
tects differences, where the multitude see only re- 
semblauces, and resemblances where they see only 
differences.’ 

‘And that yeu say is large with me.’ 

‘No, my dear, not large, but fair.’ 

‘ Well, if you are done with me now, I'll go to 
bed. But first, what is that great bump your hand 
is on now?” 

‘ Philoprogenitiveness, my dear.’ 

‘ Philo-pro—Phi-lo—what ?” 

‘ Phi-lo-pro-gen-i-tive-ness.’ 

‘ And what does all that mean ?” 

‘A love of children ; the instinctof a 
stop! don’t break your neck !—e1 2 
ther fur her offspring.’ 

‘Oh! is that all? 

‘To be sure it is.’ 

‘ And how did you say it was with me?” 

‘ Large—very large !’ 

* Well! of all the impudence I ever heard of! 
give me that paper!’ 

‘For what purpose ?” 

‘That you'll see presently,’ trying to snatch it; 
‘come, come, hand it here !’ 

‘No, my love ; not till I know what you wantit 
for. I wouldn’t have that paper destroyed for,’ 
flourishing it in the air, and speaking with decided 
emphasis ; ‘for ever-so-much !’ 

‘Would n’t you, indeed! NorI neither, let me 
tell you,’ imitating his flourish, and speaking with 
a still more decided emphasis; ‘ no! not for a great 
deal more than ever-so-much! no, no, I want it for 
another purpose entirely.’ 

‘ And for what purpose, dear? 

‘To read off your character from it. 
begin to feel frightened, hey ? 

‘Not much; only a leetle kind 0’, as we say 
Down East. There! handing the paper, and stretch- 
ing himself at his whole length on the sofa. ‘ And 
I hope you begin to feel a leetle kind 6’, too.’ 

‘Kind 0’! kind o’ what? 

‘ And now that you may havea good opportunity 
of seeing for yourself. and of satisfying yourself, 
allow me to offering his head for examination. 

‘No, no, if you please, not so. | do n't like that 
way of studying Phrenology. Come now, be quiet !’ 
beginning to read from the paper. 


‘ Audacity—uanparalleled! And here lies the 
organ, you perceive,’ laying her hand on bis mouth, 
‘Pho! you're very much mistaken if you think I 
put it there to be kissed. Be quiet, I say! 

_¢ Selt-complacency—very large—prodigious! Be 
quiet, will ye! 

‘ Obstinacy —unspeakable ! 
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HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


according to all the best authorities,’ covering his 
eyes with both her hands. ‘ Yeu know you never 
could be persuaded to talk French, nor any thing 
else with your lips, worth hearing. 
‘ Ambition—frightful, inordinate. unsunportable. 
cn rare act Bi what you cal! full-ish, may 
‘ Modesty— wanting. 
‘ Yankeei#fn—unequalled. 
‘ Piety—so, so. 
‘ Fibativeness—umph ! as you say. And all the 
rest of the developements in preportion! There! 
--there’s a character for you! That was your 
horoscope as you call it, the first day | everset eyes 
on you ; and I must say,’ escaping te the door, and 
stopping there. aud looking over her shoulder, and 
mimicing his manner, ‘I must say, 1’ve seen no- 
thing, I’ve heard nothing, and I can imagine no- 
thing since, to alter my opinion—ha! ha! ha!’ 
‘The baggage! Whew !—ew !—ew !—what« 
witch it is! But I must after her, and have an 
explanation with her, and put a stop to these tan- 
trums.” 














Original, 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA————SECOND SERIES. 
ODE XXV, TO MISS MOLLY B—. 


“ Parcius junctas quatiunt fenestras, &c.” 





Doubtless, Miss Melly, you are shocked— 
That deaus, (who once around you flocked, 
And nightly at your windows knocked,) 
Less frequently appear. 
’T is easy to divine the cause :— 
Your sallow skin and lanthorn jaws 
Cannot attract the Johnny Raws; 
Old age, at length, draws near. 
Each year, revolving, I suppose 
Must play the grind-stone with your nose, 
Sharper and sharper still it grows; 
Y our temper, too, grows keen ; 
Wrinkles to dimples now succeed, 
Your teeth and gums have disagreed, 
Your very hair ’s fallen out, indeed ; 
Sad changes you have seen! 
Well, all must change,—and sadder yet 
Are changeg I would fain forget, 
Since first my early eff :rts met 
Kind approation here.— 
And who in such a world as this, 
Some scenes of grief and care could miss, 
While, in eternity’s abyss, 
Five summers disappear ? 


Not, Molly, you and I alone 
Some sad vicissitudes have known; 
On m llions fortune’s sun has shone 

W ith interruped ray, 
Since 1, uncheck’d by consc'ence, sung 
The charms that on those features hung, 
When love, and joy, and you were young 





‘ Language—ditto! And here lies the organ, 
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| I breathe on the ruses 1 uffer to thee ; 


| Our valley’s suft weather, its sunshine and rain. 


| By the prayers that attend thee—the fond hearts that 


Ah you, like many others, bent 

On speculating schemes, hare spent 

Your stock, in hopes of ceu'. per cent. 
Your capital is gone! 

Beauty,—on which your hopes you laid, 

Has vanish’d and those hopes be'ayed, 

And left you now, an anc ent maid, 
Unfriended aid alone. 


As Brandreth Pills, we hear, are good 

To purge and elarily the blood 

Which age has made as thick as mud, 
The cousequence is plain, 

That f l'owing the prescripiion close 

Iu doubling, every day, the dose, 

Would make you bloommng as a rose, 
And yuung and fair again. 





O could the doctor but produce, 
(To sausfy each sceptic guvre,) 
Certificates that such a use 

Could of his puls be made ; 
Ah me,—his eatterpillar scheme 
Would be forgotten as a dreain, 
And every other puffing theme 

To nothinguess woud fade! 
June 30, 1838, 


LA ROSA PARLANTE, 





Every leaf that uncloses says something from me; 

They cowe trom our gatden, that summer world 
where 

The solt bloss ms harden to cherry and pear, 

Where truit and where tlowers tugether untold, 

And the mornuing’s bright hours call the bee to his | 
gold! 


On the wreath that I bind thee the summer has shone, 
Ah, where will it fiud thee—afar and alone ! 

The walls that have bound thee are dusky and high, 

And dark roofs are round thee that shut out the sky, 

But the roses I gather wiil bring thee again 


When art thou returning—how long wilt thou 
roam? 

The wea th thou art earning is not worth thy home. 

The laik’s lightest singing awakes me frora sleep 

That thine image was bringing—I waken and weep! 


yearn, 
Let the ruses I send say—“Return, love, return !” 


To thy heart let them enter !—mid care and mid toil 
Hath i$ innermost centre one spot without soil, 
Where the cold worid is measured by truth not it, 

own, 
And my image is treasured—loved—loving—and lone! 
Though life hath encrusted ite rust on the shrine, 
That heart may be trusted—1 know it by mine! 

L. E, L. 


LA ROSA PARLANTE--PIASA. 
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Frem the Family Mugaz ne. 
PIASA, 


AN INDIAN TRADITION OF ILLINOIS, 


No part of the United States, not even the 
highlands of the Hudson, can vie, in wild and 
romantic scenery, with the bluffs of Hlinuis.— 
()n one side of the river. often at the water's 
edge, a perpendicular wall of rock rises to the 
height of sume hundred feet. General'y on the 
oppu: ite shore is a level bottom or praire, of se- 
veral miles in width. extending to a similar bluff 
that runs parallel with the river. 

(ine of these ranges commences at Alton, and 
extends with a few intervals for miles along the 
bank of the Illinois. In descending the river to 
Alton, the travellers will ohserve between that 
town and the mouth of the Llinois, a narrow ra- 
vine through which a small stream di-charges 
its waters into the Mississippi That stream is 
the Piasa. Its name is Indian, and siymtfies, in 
the language of the Indian, “ the bird that de- 
vours men.” Near the mouth of that stream, on 
the smooth and perpendicular face of the bluff, 
at an elevation which no human art can reach, 
is cut the figure of an enormou- bird with its 
wings extended. The bird which this figure re- 
presents, was called by the Indians the Piasa, 


| and from this is derived the name of the stream. 


The tradition of the Prasa is still current 
among all t e tribes of the Upper Mis.issippi, 


/and those who have inhabited the valley of the 


Illinois, and is briefly thus: —* Many thousand 
moons before the arrival of the pale faces, when 
the great margolynk and mastodon, whuse bones 
are now duy up, were s'ill ‘iving in this land of 
the green prairies, there existed a bird of such 
dimensions that he could easily carry off in his 
taloons a full grown deer. Having ebiained a 
taste of human flesh, from that time be would 
prey upon nothing else. He was artful as he 
was powerful; he would dart suddenly and unex- 
pectedly upun an Indian, bear hiin off intoone of 
the caves in the bluff, and devour bim. Hundreds 
«f warriors attempted for years tu destroy him, 
but without success. W hole villages were near- 
ly depopulated, and consternation spread 
throughout all the tribes of the Illini. At length, 
Outoga, a chief whose fame as a warrior ex- 
tended even beyond the great lakes, separating 
himself from the rest of his tribe, fasted in so- 
litude for the space of a whole moon, and pray- 
ed tothe Great Spirit, the Master of life, that 
he would protect his children from the Piasa.— 
On the last nivht of his fast, the Great Spirit 
appeared to Outoga in a dream, and directed 
him to select twenty of his warriors, each armed 
with a bow and a poisoned arrow, and conceal 
them in a designated. spot. Near the place of 
their concealment, another warrior was tu stand 
in open view, as a victim for the Piasa, which 
they must shoot the instant that he pounced upon 
his prey. When the chief awoke in the mora- 
ing he thanked the Great Spirit, and returning 
to his tribe, told them his dream. The warriors 
were quickly selected and placed in ambush as 
directed. Outoga offered himself as the victim. 
He was willing to die for his tribe. Placing 
himself in an open view of the bluff, he soon saw 
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the Piasa perched on the cliff eveing his prey.— !only bores. The remains of thousands must 
Outoga drew up his manly form to its u'most | have been deposited here; how and by whom 
heivht, and planting Ins feet firmly upon the {and for what purpose, it is impossible even to 
earth hegan to chant the death song of a warrior. | conjecture. 
A moment a'ter, the Piasa oa into the air, and ERE _— 
swilt as the thunderb It, darted down upon the 
chief. Scarcely had he reached his victitn, when RETROSPECTION. 
every bow was sprung. and every arrow sent to 
the feather into his body. The Piasa uttered a gf ee en eee 
wild, fearful s*ream, that sounded far over the —— 
epposite side of the river, and expired. Outoza| Is there one who has attained the age of ma. 
was safe. Not an arrow, not even the talons! turity, who cannot look back witha pleasing 
of the bird, had touched hin. The Master o' life | though melancholy pleasure upon the hours and 
in adiniration of the generous deed of Outoga, had | the years that have fl d to be recalled no more? 
held over him an invisible shield. In memory | When we find the romantic and visionary 
of this event, the image of the Piasa, was en- | dreams of youth turned into cold realities, as we 
graved on the face of the bluff.” Such is the In- | advance on the pale of years, there are moments 
ian tradition. Of course I do not vouch for its| when our minds, relaxed from the toils of busi- 
truth. This much, however, is certain, the fi- | ness or the gaiety of pleasure, sink int» medita- 
gure of a large bird cut into the solid rock, is| tion, like a beautiful calm after a storm of the 
still there, and at a height that is pertectly inac- | warring element. Although we may be sur- 
cessible. How and fur what purpose it was! rounded by all the luxury wealth can b stow— 
made, | leave for others to determine: even at | by gay and flattering friends—and all the blan- 
this d.y an Indian never passes that spot in his | dishments ot life, memory stil! willsigh for those 
canoe without firing hi- gua at the figure of the | useful hours we can never realize in manhood’s 
bird. The marks of balls on the rock are al-| changing and perplexing cares. It is the past 
most innumerable. remin‘s us of the present, and Compares it with 
Near the close of March of the present year/| those days spent under our paternal roof, en- 
1 was induced to visit the biuffs below the mouth | deared by the tender caresses and watctiful eyes 
of the [ilinuis and above the Piasa. My curt-; of dvoating parents; the disinterested love ef 
osity was directed to the examination of a cave | brothers and sisters, passed together beneath 
connected with the above traditwwas, and one of; the rnral shade, or wandering by the streamlet’s 
those to which the bird had carred Ins human | bank,of the eternal vows of friendst:p then small, 
victims. Preceded by an itelligent guide who | the fond exchange of hearis beatiog high with 
carried a spade, l set out on my excursiun. The | anticipation of youth, of health, and innocence, 
cave was exiremely difficu t of access, and at! uncorrupted by intercourse and commneree with 
one point of our progress | stood at an elevation|a guiliv and heartless world. lt is the pre- 
of mure than one hundred and fitty feet on the ! sent that recalls the wast, as we look round up- 
face of the buff, with barely room to sustain one | on the wild and beautiful expanse of nature, and 
foot. The unbroken wall towered above me | ask where are those that once gaz-d uyon those 
while below was the river. After a long an{|delightful scenes with us? Where are those 
perilous clamberiog we reached thec:+ve which | eyes that gloweJ with fire, the hearts, the joyous 
was abvut 50 ft. above the surface of the river. By | hearts, that throbbed with pure delight. and fet 
the aid of a long pole, placed on the projecting | that a soul within soared beyond this terrestrial 
rock and the upper end touching the mouth of | ball; and nature proved that there is a high al 
the cave, we succeeded inenering it. Nothing| mighty being, a great and glorious God, that 
could be more mmnpressive th u the view from the | over-ruleth all! But go to your church- yard, 
entrance of this cavern. The Mississippi was | there behold alike the sculptured pile and lowly 
rolling in silent grandeur beneath us; high over | grave, with a -tune to mark the sleeper’s rest- 
our beads a single cedar hung its branches over | there are thy friends, those dearest friends of 
the clitf, on the bia»ted top of which was seated | early years. The proud, the rich, the beautiful, 
a bald cagle. No other sound or sign of life was | the humble, the coward and the brave ar? 4 
near us. A sabbath stillness rested upon the | gathered there. Go and gaze on thy resting 
scene. Not a cloud was seen in the heavens; place—for there thou soon must dwell, as line, 
not a breath of air was stirring. The broad | imperious time, is hastening us on to that dark 
Mississippi lay before us, calm and smuoth as aj} unknown shore, that never re troubled road, 
lake. The landscape presented the same wild | where ue surrows, no regrets, will ever come; 
aspect as it did befure it had yet met the eye of }as here we look forward to-morrow, with hy 
the white man. ‘ardent assurance of suspicions hope, alas! Wie 
The roof of the cavern was vaulted, the top of | the morrow arrives, disappomtment comes with 
which was hardly less than twenty-five feet in/it. lt is thus that the delusive deceils of lile 
height. The shape of the cave was irregular,’ hurry us down the evanescent stream, till time 
but su far as | could judge, the b-t'em would | overtakes us, and stops us in our bold career 
averave tweniy by thity fret. The fluor of this | And when we stand on the brink of eternity 
cave throughout ils whole extent was a mass of | may we cast a retrospective glance on the pa: 
human bones. Sculls and other bones were |and see if it has been that which will give # 
mingled together in the utmost confusion. fo! encoursgement to enter on the unknown future, 
what depth they extended Lam unable tu decide; ‘or tu shrink with terror at the thoughis of thee 
but we dug ‘o the depth of three or four ‘eet in| dreadful words, eternity and eierual, where 
every quarter of the cavern, aud sill we found | will forever be tu-murruw and to-morrow. 
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THE CONSCRIPT BROTHERS, 


It was in the dark and smoky room of an ale- 
house, the walls stained by the dirt of years, that 
three young men were seated at a table. Their 
eoarse and scanty meal stood untasted before 
them. Their muskets rested against the wall 
and their knapsacks lay on the floor. The storm 
beat furiously against the window. The rain had 
penetrated through the dilapidated building, and 
gave a still more desolate appearance to the mi- 
serable apartment. 

It was the evening before the battle of Water- 
loo. A terrible conflict was expected. Many a 
soldier of Bonaparte’s army were fired by the 
prospect, and waiting with all the impatience of 
military ardor for morning to arrive. 

Not so our young conscripts. They had been 
torn by the imperial mandate from the bosom of 
their family, from the culture of the sunny vine- 
yard, from the tranquil and simple pleasures that 
the paysans ot France enjoy, and forced into 
military duty. There was no struggle for free- 
dom to animate them; no anticipation of better 
days. Their little village had been desolated by 
their own countrymen, and their father robbed 
of his three sons by the most cruel despotism.— 
They could not join in the sheut of * Vive ’Em- 
pereur!”’ for they felt only the effects of his blast- 
ing and selfish ambition. 

“Our poor father!’ said Conrad. striking his 
hand on the table. 

“Our poor sister !”’ said Philip, while Edward, 
the youngest, who yet retained the slight form 
and fair complexion of boyhood, uttered a con- 
vulsive sob. 

“Cheer up, my boy,” said Conrad, “if we 
must fight, let us fight like men, and die like 
christians.” 

At that moment the landlord entered, con- 
ducting a soldier. 

“Who talks ef dying?” exclaimed he, as full 
of animation and gaiety, he seated himseif at the 
table; then casting his eyes around, “ for shame, 
landlord,” said he, ‘‘ can you give the defenders 
of your country no better rations than these ?— 
Do you not boast of your generous wines ?— 
Brin jthem forth! Don’t stint us of Burgundy 
and Champaigne. Well may these poor fellows 
talk of dying, when famine and thirst stare them 
in the face.” 

The landlord, who had long groaned under the 
heavy demands of those who had been quartered 

upon him, muttered his dissatisfaction. 
way !” exclaimed the soldier, ‘* do you not 
know you have the honor of entertaining For- 
tunatus himself? Now look! whenever | take 
ou my cap and shake it thus, wealth pours from 
it; and several pieces of money actually fell 
upon the table. 

God bless your honor,” exclaimed the land- 
ord ; may you often take it off in my house. 

. Go, then, poor devil,” said the soldier,throw- 
ing him a few francs, and bring us the best you 
Can find.” 

ihe landlord bowed low and disappeared. 
said bs in my very soul pity these poor fellows,” 
a e soldier, turning to his comrades ; “ they 
tertar pressed by the soldiery, and obliged to en- 

ain — them without recompense, and 
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get nothing but curses in return, which it must 
be acknowledged,” said be, again surveying the 
table, “‘such fare deserves.” 

It was not long before things wore a different 
aspect. The bright and sunny hue of the stran- 
ger’s mind began to illumine even the dismal hue 
of the alehouse. The landlord spread a much 
better repast upon the table, and, in honor of 
Fortunatus, placed a second smoky lamp direct- 
ly before him. As the light glared upon his 
youthful and manly countenance, Edward sud- 
denly rose and seized his hand. 

“ Brothers,” said he, “ this is the very soldier 
who saved me from disgrace yesterday, when the 
dragoon stood over me.” 

* Ah! is it you. my brave fellow ?” exclaimed 
his protector; “it was your mettle that saved 
you, for if you had not shown that honor was 
dearer than life, you might have been thrashed 
like a poltroon for me. But come!” added he, 
filling the glasses round, and not forgetting the 
obsequious landlord, “‘ we are alla peg too low!” 

Glass after glass exhilarated thecompany, and 
be eyes of the young Conscripts began to spar- 

le. 

““T wish,” said Conrad, as he felt his blood 
warm, “that I. went heart and hand in this 
cause.” 

* Poh!” said the new comer, “ it is not for us 
toreason. We have nothing to do but fight.” — 
Let us drink “ Vive l'Empereur !” : 

“1 cannot,” said Conrad; ‘‘ my father is a 
royalist.” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed the good natured 
soldier, “let us drink to the girl we love best !— 
Come!”’ said he to Edward, who had filled bis 
glass, “* give us her name.” 

“ My sister Alice,” replied Edward, with ani- 
mation. 

A shout of laughter from the soldier abashed 
the youth. “If don’t care for any other girl,’ 
said he, coloring deeply, 

“It is true,” said Conrad ; “ he is a mere boy. 
He has always been brought up with his twin 
sister Alice.” 

‘** But come, Philip,” said he, turning with an 
arch expression to his second brother, ** yeu can 
help us out.” 

The blushes of Philip were of a still deeper hue 
than Edward’s. At length, however, in a low 
voice he said, “ Lucile.” 

The soldier had narrowly observed him. “ B 
my seul,” exclaimed he, “I believe you have all 
lived upon mother’s milk, and just escaped from 
the nursery.” 

“| hope,” said Conrad, proudly, “ you will see 
that we do nct shrink from our duty to-morrow.” 

“In the mean time,” said the soldier, “ let us 
all drink a bumper to our sister Alice.” 

The brothers smiled. There was something 
in the light-hearted, fearless gaiety of the new 
comer that animated their own spirits. They 
soon lost the reserve and awkwardness of stran- 
gers, and conversed with ease and freedom. 

The father of the Conscripts, Jean de Castel- 
lon, inhabited a cottage that had descended from 
sire toson on the mother’s side. It was one of 


those luxuriant spots cultured by the breath of | 
heaven. Yet Jean’s labor was not spared. Alli 
that patient industry requires to give affluence 
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and utility (o natural beauty, he bad done. His 
barns opened their vast folding doors to receive 
the harvest of autumn; his agricultural utensils 
were of the best kind,and in the finest order, and 
no traveller passed without remarking on the 
taste and neatness of his dwelling. 

The death of Jean’s wife was the first calami- 
ty he had experienced. He was several years | 
older than she, and had been a husband rather 
after the patriarch?] order than that of modera 
French gallantry. But though he required great 
deference, it was willingly paid, and nothing 
disturbed the harmony of their union. At her 
death Jean had exercised the paternal care of 
father and mother in an exemplary manner.— 
His two oldest boys were already able to assist 
his Jabors, and Edward and Alice were his con- | 
stant companions. 

Years had passed in this tranquil state,and the 
father daily felt his cares lightened by the aid of 
his sons. It was at this period that a detachment 
of soldiers entered the village for Conscripts.— 
Their shori stay was marked by plunder, and 
they bore away in triumph Jean’s eldest born, 
Conr:d. The succeeding year Philip was mark- 
ed out and enlisted as a soldier. 'dward still 
remained, nor did it enter the old man’s head 
that they could rob him of all; but when the de- 
cisive battle was to be fought, when the best 
blood of France was to be spilt hke water, and 
Napoleon gleaned, for the last desperate effort 
of his ambition, the hope of the nation, then the 
father was ceprived of all. Yet still some form 
was preserved. No youth under sixteen was to 
be forced into. the service—Edward had passed 
that age a few days before. The kind-hearted 
villagers exhorted Jean to make use of evasion. 
They promised to stand by him; but when he 
was put upon oath, he not only told the day, but 
the very hour of bis son’s birth, and the only fa- 
vor he could obtain, was, that his two boys might 
fight side by side. — 

Such was the history of the Conscripts, nor 
was it uncommon. A late historian says, “‘ no 
distinction was made. The son of the widow, 
the child of the decrepit and helpless, had no 
right to claim-exemptioa. ‘Three sons might be 
carried off in three successive years from the 
same desolate parents. There was no allowance 
made for having already supplied a recruit.” 

Fortunatus, now the companion of tke bro- 
thers, was no Conscript. He had voluntarily 
enlisted in- tbe French army, and: he believed 
their arms invincible. He was full of amusing 
anecdotes, and assured them that he had fought 

ip several battles. 

“| don’t know how it is,” said he, * 1 don’t like 
to fight in cool blood; but when I hear the sound 
of the trumpet and tbe drum, and the music of 
the cannon, it is a differentthing. 1 have never 
yet lost life or limb. From my childhood | was 
called Fortunatus, because | have been remark- 
able for my good luck ; but my real name is F're- 
deric de Lancey.” 

| wish,” said Philip, thoughtfully, ** I felt as 
secure as you do, that only one of us would es- 
cape to-morrow with life; but when I think of 
our poor father and sister Alice, my heart dies 
within me.” 
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‘** give yourself no uneasiness. I never knew 
mere than two of a family shot in one battle: 
and the other may return to comfort his aged 
father.” 
A sudden thought seemed to strike Conrad.— 
** Have youa father ?”’ said he to the soldier, 

** No,” replied he, the expression of his coun- 
tenance suddenly changing; ‘* my father died in 
my arms, and gleft me without a relative in the 
world.” 
** And yet you cal! yourself Fortunatus?” said 
Edward. 

* And why not?” replied he; “was I not on 
the spot when my dear father breathed his last? 
Oi, it was the most fortunate moment of my life. 
I have no one now to mourn for me, and if I die 
to-morrow I shall not draw a tear from a human 


'eye. lam without kiudred, a citizen of the world, 


and may, possibly, as | pass along, administer to 
the enjoyment of my fellow beings, but I cannot 
dimimsh their happiness.” 

* Jam thinking,” said Conrad, “ if we three 
should fall, you might be a son to our father.” 

** And a brother to Alice,’ added Edward. 

** Most willingiy would 1,”’ said the soldier; but 

would they receive me ? Who will vouch for my 
character?” 
* J will,” said Edward, with animation; “ you 
stood my friend because | was oppressed. I had 
no other claim upon you. I will write an ac- 
count of the whole affair to my father. He ts 
generous and will coufide in you. 

* And 1,” said Conrad, * have a commission 
that will prove you are oo imposter. Look,” 
said he, “‘itis the picture of my mother. Lal- 
ways wear it next my heart. She was as good 
as an angel, and I fee! as if no evil could come 
where she is. You shall deliver this to Alice and 
tell her I sent it.” 

* Be it so!” exclaimed De Lancey. “If I sur- 
vive you, [ will seek out your father and offer my 
services. If I die, 1 bequeath to the survivors 
my knapsack and its contents. You will finda 
huadred Napoleons in it. Lt is all 1 am worth, 
aud now let's to bed and sleep till morning.” 

* Nut yet,” said Conrad ; “ we must do all that 
is to be done this eveniag. Good landlord! brig 
me pen and ink, and you shall be our witness 
{le then wrote— 

* Dear and Honored Father !—When you receivt 
this letter your three sons will beno more. Freder- 
ick De Lancey is the bearer of it. He has done our 
dear Edward a” signal service, and I have thought 
hin trustworthy to cenvey to Alice the picture o 
my mother. My heart bleeds when I think o! you 
without one prop for your old age, save our innocent 
aud helpless sister. We are all satisfied De Lancey 
would be a faithful son to you if you will permit him 
to be. In case of his death to-morrow—and the 
chances of war are alike to all—he has bequeathed 
to us all he is worth, and it is the earnest wish 0! ™ 
brothers as well as my myself, that if he should be the 
only survivor, you would adopt him; and if he @ 
sister Alice should fancy each other, that he may b 
come a son in reality. 

“In case he is the sole survivor, £ bequeath him al 





“ If that is all, my dear boy,” said the soldier, 






my part of the inheritance, and my brothers do 
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same—always in defference to you—entreating you 
will consider this as our last will and testament. 
ConraD DE CaSTELLON, 
Pamip pe Casrecnon, 
Witness, Epwarpb ps CasTRLLON. 
Jvan Pavon, Landlord of the Plucked Hen.” 


The letter was sealed and directed to the fa- 
ther. Then Conrad taking the misiature, which 
was fastened to his neck by a black ribbon, pres- 
sed it to his lips, and his brothers did the same. 

De Lancey was lodged in the room with the 
Conscripts. In a few moments his breathing 
denoted that he had sunk into that calm and 
tranquil sleep that belongs to health of body and 
mind. Philip and Edward, too, forgot for a 
while their gloomy presentiments, and slept 
quietly. But not so Conrad. He felt a respons:- 
bleness pressing upon hin that he could neither 
avert or control. The rain continued to pour in 
torrents, and the wind shook the miserable dwel- 
ling toits foundation. Amid the tumult of the 
elements, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, the shrill 
notes of the trumpet, and the heavy roll of the 
drum, might be distinguished. New companies 
were entering the village, and shouts of “* Vive 
Empereur !” still resounded in his ear. Con- 
rad gazed upon his sleeping brothers, and his 
on eer as he thought of them on the field of 
battle. 

The morning dawned: upon his unclosed eyes, 
when, with that: weariness, which seems -aimost 
like perverseness, nature: could resist no longer, 
and he fell into a slumber. He was awatrened 
by the voice of his..brothers, and, starting «up, 
found: De‘ Lancey already gone. The brothers 
gave each other a long -and.close emhrace, and 
hastened to their ranks. 


The weather was yet unsettled. A thick mist 
enveloped the country around, and as the armies 
approached each other, neither friends nor foes 
could be distinguished. It was not till late in 
the morning that the clouds dispersed, and the 
sun broke forth in all its splendor. The dense 
and heavy vapors separated, and the clear blue 
sky Was seen in distant perspective. At length 
even the fleecy clouds roiled away, and all was 
calm and tranquil in the heavens, forming a 
striking contrast to the scene below. ‘I'he once 
lertile valley and vine-covered hills, lay blended 
by the sinoke of the cannon, and confused shouts 
rent the air, 
. How many mothers, widows, and orphans, 
have wept for that day! How many beheld the 

brave and beautiful” go forth to battle! Years 
have passed away, and memory still asks-— 

Where are they?” Amidst the tumult of war 
une scene of private distress was passing. Seat- 
ed on a little hillock, and supporting his youngest 
other S head upon his lap, sat Conrad de Cas- 
regent His pale face and knit brow, discovered 
nant of his feelings. Nor was it wholiy 
) : - this leg had been shattered by a cannon 
‘» butit was only of Edward he thought. 
danny er? drop of water,” he exclaimed, “one 
ride might save him!” But who would stop 

¢ full career of victory to administer to the 


Wants of one dyin a " ro 
around ! ying man, when thousands lay 
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The French army were in the full career of 
victory. ‘* On, on, to Brussels!” rung on every 
side. 

“Is there no human aid?” said Conrad, and 
he rested his brother’s head against a prostrate 
soldier, and strove to rise; but it was impossible, 
and he fell back with a groan and fainted. 

He was roused by the voice of De Lancey. 
“Up, comrade!” said he, “the borse are ad- 
vancing; you will be trampled under foot.” 

Conrad pointed to his disabled leg, and the 
lifeless boy that lay before him. He was indeed 
lifeless. The spirit had passed away, and the 
stiffness of death had succeeded to the last pres- 
sure of his brother’s hand. 

**Wecan do nothing for him,” said De Lan- 
cey; “heis gone. But I may save jou,” and, 
taking the soldier in his arms, he bore him toa 
place of safety, and laid him on the turf. 

‘* My brother! my poor Edward!” exclaimed 
Conrad, ‘** must he be trampled under foot ?”— 
Once more De Lancey rushed back, seized the 
slight form of the Conscript, and placed it by the 
side of his brother, then joining in the shout of 
“On to Brussels! Vive l’Empereur!” mingled 
in the battle. 

It was late at night when the soldier cautious- 
ly sought the spot where he had left Conrad. He 
found him still watching by his brother. 

‘‘T have secured a place for you in a wagon,” 
said De Lancey. - “* You must go to the Hespi- 
You will be taken good 


** } cannot leave him, said: Cotirad; still eling- 
ing to his brother; ** my poor-Kidward t” ~ 
’ ** He is better off than we are,’ said:the soldier, 
** for he does not live»to see the:disgrace of our 
army. Albis lost? “And wel it! might be,” con- 
tinued he. indignantly, ** when they forced beys 
like this from the arms of their mothers ;” and 
he parted the curls of his air, and the moon shone 
on his white forehead. ‘* 1 pledge you my honor,” 
he continued, * that | will see him buried where 
vultures cannot reach him. Il will convey you 
to the wagon, and return to this spotagain. ‘To- 
morrow | willsee you at the hospital, where I 
hope to find you doing well.” 

Faithful to his promise, De Lancey joined him 
in the morning. The surgeon bad aiready pass- 
ed judgment on the wounded soldier. A violent 
fever had set in, and amputation of the limb, 
which would have been his only chance, would 
now hasten his end—he must die. 

** Let it be so,’ said Conrad, “* my father will 
yet have a staff for his age if Philip lives; if not 
remember your promise. 

De Lancey staid with his friend until he 
breathed his last, and then took every mean to 
ascertain whether Philip had survived the bat- 
tle. His enquiries proved fruitless, but from 
several circumstances he felt confirmed in the 
belief that he was not among the slain, and na- 
turally concluded he must have returned to his 
father. He regretted that he could not have 
restored the picture to him. “It will cost mea 
journey, now,” said ke, *“‘ but I will wait till 
Philip has been at home a few weeks.” 

As time weakened his impressions, his resolu- 
tion grew fainter; for, it must be confessed, 
Fortunatus was not one of those that thought it 
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good to go to “ the house of mourning.” He had 
rom his youth upward, been the subject of per- 
petual change, and had seen death in too many 
forms to be startled at it—but the tears ofa 
father and a sister he knew not how to encounter. 
A cloud had obscured his brow for a few days 
after this event, but it was soon dissipated, and 
he again became the happy, light-hearted For- 
tunatus. 

With the gay and thoughtless, time passes un- 
marked. It was nearly a year after the battle 
of Waterloo, when De Lancey was travelling 
through the little village in which he had been 
introduced to the Landlord of ‘“ The Plucked 
Hen.” He stopped to pay hima visit, but the 
host was changed. The room, the iable, the 
seats, all remained the same, andso forcibly call- 
ed up the recollection of his promise to the bro- 
thers, that his conscience smote him for the de- 
lay. He went immediately to visit the grave of 
Edward. He had taken the precaution to identi- 
fy it by two Lombardy poplars, which he bad 
planted opposite, and twisted into an arch over 
the grave. They were twigs that he had cut 
froma neighboring tree, but they had taken root, 
and were now covered with foliage. The grass 
had grown over the grave with a luxuriance that 
made the spot striking, from the desolation that 
still remained around it. 

By sunrise De Lancey had proceeded many 
miles on his way to Patiere, where Jean de Cas- 
tellon resided. It would have been a long and 
weary foot journey for one with less health and 
muscular strength; but it was his favorite wa 
of travelling, and, he was fully of opinion, muc 
less fatiguing than riding. And then too, he 
could stop when he p converse with 
all the good humored peasant le he met, 
and make acquaintance where he thought they 
were worth making. Nothing, in fact, could be 

leasanter than De Lancey’s mode of travelling. 

e was too much accustomed to his knapsack 
to find it any burthen, and he had provident vir- 
tue enough to secure himself means for every 
comfort a foot traveller could desire. His little 
modicum had increased during the past year, 
and though in the thoughtless benevolence of his 
heart, he sometimes gave a few francs injudi- 
ciously, yet he had always said, in some way or 
other, they brought back their full interest. 

When he entered Patiere, he enquired for the 
house of Castellon, and was directed to a white- 
washed cottage, surrounded by venerable trees. 
It was in the month of June, and every shrub 
and flower was in its first fragrance. An old 
man was sitting ona bench before the doer. De 
Lancey approached him with a respectful air, 
and, taking off his hat, said, **‘ Monsieur de Cas- 
tellon?” 

** The same,” he replied. 

‘*] would ask,’ said the soldier, hesitatingly, 
** for Philip.” 

“ And why for Philip?” said the old man, 
sternly, “ why not for Conrad, my eldest born, 
aod Edward, my youngest?” 

De Lancey made no reply. 

“Come,” said the old man, with me, and I will 

show you all 1 know of them.” 
He arose from his seat and walked slowly toa 
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ed by a footpath toa hillock planted with trees, 
The soldier followed in silence. It was the 
family burying-ground. Three simple grave. 
stones, with the names of the brothers inscribed 
on each, were placed side by side.—De Lancey’s 
question was answered. Philip had never re. 
turned from the memorable battle of Waterloo. 


“| knew,” said he with emotion, “ the fate of 
Conrad and ‘Edward; but I had hoped Philip 
had escaped.” 

‘* Not one,” said the father, clasping his hands, 
“not a remnant was left.” 

‘| was a fellew soldier,” said De Lancey.— 
‘**] was quartered with them the evening before 
the battle.” 

* A soldier in Bonaparte’s army?” said the 
old man, extending his hand. * Then you too 
are a Conscript?”’ 

** No,” said De Lancey, “ [ was no Conscript. 
—I enlisted voluntarily.” 

The father withdrew his hand and turned 
coldly away. 

‘** ] have a commission from your son Conrad,” 
said De Lancey, ‘** but it is for your daughter, 
and I must deliver it to her.” 

As they approached the house Alice met them 
atthe door. The sight of a soldier revived pain- 
ful recollectiuns, and a cloud came over her 
bright and blooming countenance. 

De Lancey started at the strong resemblance 
she bore to her twin brother. There was the 
same tranquil expression of sweetness and inno- 
cence that had lingered on his face, even after 
his death. 

He put his hand into his bosom and withdrew 
the miniature. “ This,” said he, “I promised 
your brother Conrad to deliver to you if I was 
the survivor.” 


” 


rushed into the house. 

The father with an air of authority, desired 
De Lancey tocomein. The soldier proceeded 
to inform him of all the circumstances which re- 
lated to the deaths of his two sons. 


“ Of Philip,” said he, “I know nothing. Whea 
llast saw 2m he had received no injury, but 
was in the heat of battle and fighting witha 
bravery worthy of Napoleon himself.” 

** No more of that,” said the old man, with bit- 
terness. ‘ You say,” continued he, * Conrad 
died in your arms.” 

* He did—and he had every comfort, and the 
best of medical advice; and as for attendance, It 
would not be becoming for me to say muc 
about that, but I never left him, night nor day, 
as long as he lived. 1 could not have done more 
for him had it been the Emperor himself.” 

The last words were uttered in a low volt 
and seemed to have escaped him without his 
consent. ‘The father, however, did not remar 
them. as ood 

“T hope,” said he, “ my son died like 2¢ 
Protestant.” oe 

* | don’t know any thing about that, ret > 
De Lancey, “ but I am sure he died like Chr 
tian.” . 

“This is a Popish country,” said the old a“ 
“T hope he had no father confessors abou 





little wicker gate. He entered it,and proceed- 


bed.” 


Alice took it, gazed upon it fora moment,and | 
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“Not one—not a limb of them,” said the 
youn soldier. : ‘ 

De Castellon was a Swiss, and entertained a 
horror of the Roman Catholic religion. 

“You say,” said he, “ that my poor Conrad 
died like a Christian. Then he confessed his 
sins to his Maker, and died in the fear of God.”’ 

“] don’t know,” said De Lancey, “ what he 
might confess, for that was an affair between 
his Maker and himself; but as to fear, 1 saw 
nothing that looked like it, for when he was dy- 
ing, he said, “ I did not expect to meet my dear 
Edward so soon, but 1 am going home after all.” 

“ You must stay with us a few days,” said the 
old man, his heart melting at the thoughts of his 


sons. 

“Most willingly,” said De Lancey, “if you 
will give me some employment. 1 do not love 
idleness, and about a place like this, a pair of 
hands can't come amiss.” 

It was amusing to see with what facility the 
soldier adopted the habits and employments of 
thefarmer. His services grew every day more 
and more important te De Castellon. A treaty 
of amity seemed to be formed between them, and 
Bonaparte was never alluded to on either side. 
A sentiment of delicacy had prevented De Lan- 
cey from delivering the letter of the brothers, for 
he knew the contents, and that they related 
wholly to himself, 

The intercourse between Alice and the soldier 
was friendly and confiding. And when he felt 
for the first time the power of woman, her inuo- 
cent and affectionate smile, the sanctity of her 
virtue, her habitual sacrifices in the arrange- 
ments of domestic life, and her habits of temper- 


| ance, of order, and of purity, he shrunk from the 


recollection of past scenes. This feeling he ex- 
pressed to Alice, whom he sportively called his 
pet lamb, with his usual frankness. 

“What a forlorn creature,” said he, 1 have 
I have had nothing to love or to 
watch over—Il can but just remember my mother 
—and yet, when my head has been throbbing 
with pain, | have sometimes wished I could lay 
itin her lap, as I used to do when | was a child. 
But this was only the thought of a moment, and 
I banished it as unmanly, for I only considered 
myself ennobled by the ferociousness with which 
fought for iny country.” 

“Weil, said Alice, smiling, 1 suppose you 
would fight again if you could find a leader.” 
No,” replied he, “ not if I can find employ- 
Ps any other way. My views are changed. I 
ave a thousand associations which are new to 
me. | think Lam going back to childhood again. 
es owers have the same fragrance that they 
Seah have when | was a boy, and the world 
ey ” me to be just created. I desire no 
oo aeppinees than to live with you and your 
ee » ee how, and you have only to say the 
teh nai will turn my sword into a pruning 

It was b 
Dut thoug 
Prom 


ay 


y such language, uttered almost with- 

ht, that the young couple began to 

ise endless faith to each other. 

soned bate afraid,” said Alice, after an impas- 

wrong: rat of feeling from her lover, ‘‘ that my 
 &r will never consent to our being married.” 

ri not?” said thesanguine Fortunatus. 
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** Where cana he find a more devoted son-in-law: 
one that will do a harder day’s work, or raise a 
finer crop of wheat? Besides, Alice,” said he, 
siniling affectionately, ““you have been bequeath- 
ed tome. 1 never would have told you about 
the thing, if you had not voluntarily given me 
your heart, but now you shall know the whole.” 
It was the first time that he had alluded to the 
letter. Alice listened to the explanation, with- 
out participating in his sanguine expectations. 
She knew her father was tenacious of his pro- 
jects, and that he favored the suit of her cousin 
ierre. 


With the con 









nce of a warm and generous 
airedto De Castellon with 
ig hand. He took it and 


‘** Why have you not delive 

** My motives may not have jus 
but I knew the contents of the letter, and l 
knew, also, that 1 had no right to expect from 
you the samme confidence in a stranger t t your 
sons had felt.” 

‘** And what now has altered the case?” said 
the father. 

The soldier blushed deeply ; “I don’t know 
why I should hesitate to speak,’ said he. ‘“ Itis 
the confidence your daughter has placed in me. 
She has permitted me to ask your consent to our 
union. I have something to begin the world 
with. Ihave healthand activity. IL will serve 
you with the fidelity and affection of a son, and 
if, as it may be the common course of nature, 
Alice should be left alone with me, I will shield 
her from every evil.” 

The eagerness with which he spoke had pre- 
vented his attending to the emotions that were 
struggling in the old mau’s countenance. 

At length he exclaimed, “I seeitall. Lam 
no longer a dupe. My poor boys were victims 
to this fatal legacy. Outofmy sight! Away, 
wretch!” 

** What does all this mean?” exclaimed the 
soldier, with astonishment. 

** Ask your own vile heart?’’ replied De Cas- 
tellon. ‘*It seemed to me beyond the usual 
chances of war that three sons should fall in one 
battle. But you could tell us how it was; you 
could describe their last agonies, and have now 
come to reap the reward of your base trea- 
chery!” 

De Lancey stood for a moment petrified. It 
was but a moment. 

‘** Old man,” said he, “‘ were you my equal in 
age, or were you any other than you are—but I 
do wrong to reply. Farewell! we meet no more.” 

Alice had repaired toa little arbor that her 
lover had reared for her, and that was already 
covered with the quick springing vines of a 
luxuriant climate, to wait the success of his 
communication. Many a foreboding doubt as- 
sailed her mind, when she cast her eye on his 
agitated countenance. 

** I come,” said he, * to take leave of you for 
ever.” py 

It was in vain that Alic 
lay his departure from the vi 

‘*My father may relent,” sa 


it before ?” 
ified this delay, 








ntreated him to de- 


he. But he 














was resolute. 
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‘* Had it been common reluctance,” he replied, 
‘“I would have borne with it. 1 would have 
crouched like a slave for your sake; but to be 
suspected of the basest of crimes !— Alice, I wish 
not to shock you by repeating what has passed. 
if your father tells you, I shall be justified in 
your opinion. Farewell! dearest and best ;— 
henceforth this world is a wilderness tome. I 
care not which way I steer my course. With 
anguish I speak it—we can meet no more.” 

itter, indeed, was the parting. For the first 
time, the hitherto happy Fortunatus felt the true 
pang of sorrow. ‘The tenderness of friendship 
had refined and softened his heart, and given it 
an unwonted susceptibility. Till now, he had 
met the ills of life with an unsubdued spirit. He 
had faced danger and death in every form; but 
the tears that he drew from Alice, and the af- 
fection he had awakened in her bosom were 
spells that changed the life current of his heart. 

* * - * * * * 

It was a cold evening in November that Alice 
and her father were seated by the fire. There 
was an air ofcomfort in the little apartment that 
female ingenuity knows well how to give. The 
floor was covered witha carpet of her own manu- 
facture; and her father’s arm chair had been 
stuffed and rendered commodious by her own 
contrivance. There was the debility of age and 
sickness in his appearance, and acrutch lay be- 
side him. Alice read aloud or worked, alter- 
nately, as best suited her father. She had just 
taken her book when the sound of wheels stop- 
ping at the door arrested their attention. A 
man hastily entered, and stood for a moment 
gazing at the inhabitants; then rushing forward, 
he knelt before the old man, exclaiming, ** My 
father! iny father?” 

De Castellon was bewildered, but not so Alice. 
“It is my brother!” she exclaimed, and hung 
upon his neck. When the father began to com- 
prehend the scene—that it was, indeed, Philip 
reeieren to him, he enquired for Conrad and Ed- 
ward. 

The countenance of Philip changed, and he 
said ‘* I am only left to tell you.” 

In the same expressive language the father 
replied, “* Now, then, let me die, since I have 
seen the face of my son!” 

Providence has wisely decreed that the sensi- 
bilities of life should be blunted by age, and the 
effervescence of feeling pass away.—The old 
man became calm, and at his usual hour desired 
Alice to read a chapter in the Bible. Amid 
tears and sobs she read aloud, but every word 
called forth the bursting emotions of her heart, 
ape her soul was kindled by living fire from the 
altar. 
from the lips of the father followed; and then 
Alice performed her usual office of putting him 


Spanish pirates, and himself with three others 
put on shore on the coast of South America ; that 
he had earned, by daily labor, a pittance that 
kept him from starving, but he had still to con- 
tend with weakness and depression. “But now,” 
continued he, “ Alice, comes the best part of m 
story. Iwas one day working on the wharf, 
when a vessel grrived, a young man sprung on 
shore that [ immediately recognized as a fellow- 
soldier at the battle of Waterloo.” 

He stopped and looked earnestly at her—the 
blood rushed to her cheeks. 

“Yes, sister,” said he, fully comprehendin 
her emotion, “it was our friend Fortunatus. 
learnt from him all that had passed. From this 
moment I felt new energy; my whole nature 
was changed. He loaded me with kindness.— 
You know his happy faculty of making friends. 
Several of the officers, who had quitted France 
and repaired to this country, recognized the 
brave and warm hearted soldier. Fortune 
showered her gifts upon him, and at the end of 
three years after our first meeting, we have re- 
turned once more; I, with little more than I car- 
ried away with me; but my companion rich 
enough to purchase our whole estate, which, as 
it proved, we unfortunately bequeathed to him.” 
** Then he is in France?” said Alice, faintly. 
** He is,” replied Philip, ‘and he loves you as 
well as I can see you do him; but he will not 
come here. He cannot forgive my father for 
his horrible suspicion.” 

‘** Then he does not love as I do,” said Alice, 
ingenuously, “ or all would be forgiven.” 

* No, Alice,” replied Philip, ‘‘men never love 
as women do. They have various motives which 
operate; but next to his country and his honor, 
a man may iove his mistress.” Sots 
“ 1 am afraid you have forgotten poor Lucile, 
said Alice, reproachfully. : 

“Perhaps she has forgotten me,” replied 
Philip. 

“Oh! no,” said Alice, “ it was but the other 
day she came up here and sat down by your 
grave stone, and wept bitterly, and said she 
never should forget you. 

“ Well,” replied Philip, “I have returned the 
visit. for I called to see her on my way here, and 
informed her that I was alive and well.” 2s 

** | see,” said Alice, smiling, ** you were rig! 
A man may love his mistress next to his count}; 
and his honor before father or sister. But tel 
me, my dear brother, how could you remain 8 
long in a strange country,away from us, and nol 
send us word you were living.” ‘e 

“As to remaining there,” said Philip, 


“ there 
was not much choice in the business. 
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chain round my leg; and what good te 
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into the arms of her brother. Their conversa- 
tion was long and deeply interesting. 
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veyed, among the wounded, to a small farm 
house, and found that his life was considered 
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the spot. There is little more to add. He pur- 
chased a neat cottage, about halfa mile from the 
family mansion. It was arranged with simplicity 
and good taste. The same marriage ceremony 
united Lucile and Philip, and De Lancey and 
Alice; but their residence was changed. Alice 
resigned her station to Lucile, and removed to 
the home her husband had prepared for her. 

The two cottages may yet be seen embowered 
in honeysuckle and grape vines. Before the 
doors are often sporting rosy-faced children ; 
and Alice has given to her two eldest boys, Con- 
rad and Edward, the names of her ConscrirT 
BroTHERS. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 


THE DAUGHTER'S REQUEST. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


My father, thou hast not the tale denied— | 
They say that, ere noon to-morrew, 
Thou wilt bring back a radiant and smiling bride 
To our lonely house of sorrow. 
I should wish thee joy of thy coming bliss, 
But tears are my words suppressing ; 
I think on my mother’s dying kiss, 
And my mother’s parting blessing. 
Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care, 
I will still my bosom’s beating, 
And strive to give to thy chosen fair 
A kind and courteous greeting. 
She wil! heed me not, in the joyous pride 
Of her pomp, and friends, and beauty : 
Ah! little need has a new-made bride 
Of a daughter’s quiet duty. 
Thou gavest her costly gems, they say, 
When thy heart first fondly sought her: 
Dear father, one nuptial gift, I pray, 
Bestow on thy weeping daughter. 
My eye, even now, on the treasure falls, 
I covet and ask no other, 
It has hung for years on our ancient walls— 
‘Tis the portrait of my mother! 
To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 
And the guests our rooms are filling, 
The calm, meek gaze of those hazel eyes 
Might thy soul with grief be thrilling, 
And a gloom oa thy marriage banquet cast, 
Sad thoughts of their owner giving, 
lor a fleeting twelvemonth scarce has past, 
Since she mingled with the living. 
If thy bride should weary or offend, 
That portrait might awaken feelings 
Of the love of thy fond departed friend, 
And its sweet and kind revealings ; 
Of her mind’s commanding force, unchecked 
By feeble or selfish weakness, 
Ofher speech, where dazzling intellect 
Was sofiened by Christian meekness. 


Then, father, grant, that at once to-night, 
Ere the bridal crowd’s intrusion, 
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1 remove this portrait from thy sight 
To my chamber’s still seclusion = 

It will nerve me to-morrow’s dawn to bear, 
It will beam on me protection, 

When I ask of Heaven, in my faltering prayer, 
To hallow thy new connection. 


Thou wilt waken, father, in pride and glee, 
To renew the ties once broken, 

But nought upon earth remains to me 
Save this sad and silent token. 

The husband’s tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another, 

But the caughter clings in unchanging grief 
To the image of her mother! 





From Miss Pardoe’s last work.— The River and the Desari. 


THE CARTHUSIAN DESART, 


Midnight in the Desart —the Convent-bell—Character 
of the Scenery— Pilgrimage through the Desart— 
Sun-rise on the Isére—Country between Grenoble 
and Voreppe—Situation of Voreppe—Desarts of the 
Grand Cnartreuse—Road from Vureppe to St. Lau- 
rent-du-Pont, Midnight. 


Am I indeed on earth? Am I still a denisen of 
the busy, bustling, business-teeming world? Yet 
a member of that social system which is continual- 
ly revolutionised by human passions, and human 
crime! In a world of ambition, prejudice, and vice ? 

It is difficult to believe that such can really be 
the ease. 

The moon rides high in heaven; and by her 
light I can traee the outline of the eternal rocks 
which form the boundary of the desart. The night- 
wind is singing over the stately pines that clothe 
their sides—the growth of centuries. The foun- 
tain beneath my window is pouring forth its waters 
with ealm and monotonous regularity ; serving like 
the sand of the hour-glass to mark the passing away 
of moments which can return noe more. But save 
these seunds all is stillness; and these seem to 
deepen rather than to disturb the quiet. 

And now a bell rings out its silvery peal on the 
night-air! The fathers of the Desart leave their 
humble pallets te offer up their midnight orisons: 
—the bell ceases, and all is again still. 

Yes! in the midst,of the Carthusian Desart—in 
the heart of those stately mountains which were 
deemed inaccessible, until the venturous zeal of self- 
sacrificing and hamble piety had explored their 
hidden recesses—among the far spreading forests 
where the bear leads forth her cubs beneath the 
shadows of the giant firs which, springing from the 
abyss that forms a bed for the torrent boiling and 
foaming from the rocks, seem to lose themselves in 
the sky,—it is, indeed, that Religion has found a 
shrine worthy of her,—all is stupendous, still, sub- 
lime: no burst of human passion, nor of human 
mirth pollutes the echoes,—no images, save those 
of solitude, and penitence, and calm, are presented 
io the imagination. The very sunshine falls scanti- 
ly upon the Cenobites of the Chartreuse, and their 
summers are brief and ungenial; while the moun- 
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tains which encircle their retreat attract the storms 
and rains of a prolonged and cheerless winter. 

If you can picture to yourself what the world 
might have been when first called out of chaos, ere | 
the Almighty hand had reduced it into order; you 
will have a mental glimpse of the Carthusian De- 
sart. Mighty rooks, clothed with pines, and crown- 
ed with snow towering into the sky, and girdled 
vaidway with clouds,—thundering torrents, fed by 
a thousand rushing cataracts, roaring and bellowing 
through their caverned channels,—the distant growl 
of the bear from her mountain-fastness,—the how] 
of the wolf from the depths of the impenetrable 
forest. Is not this a fitting sketch for Salvator Rosa? 

But my enthusiasm has caused me to anticipate; 
for although our pilgrimage was not “ palmifer- 
ous,” you will, nevertheless, expect some account 
of it, such as it was. 


We left Grenoble at five o’clock in the morning, | 
in a carriage drawn by two stout mules. The sun 
was just rising, and flinging a flood of golden light 
on the clear waters of the Isére, as we crossed the 
bridge, and issued from the town by the Porte de 
France. ‘The road lies along the base of a chain 
of mountains, some barren and calearous, others 
rich and cultivated; and is bordered by chesnut 
and walnut trees. The valley through which we 
passed is so fertile, that the land produces three 
crops of grass yearly; ani wheat, millet, hemp, 
and flax, together with a variety of fruit-trees, are 
to be seen on all sidesin the greatest profusion and 
perfection; the deep light soil being composed of 
the deposits of the Isére, which has gradually 
abandoned the mountains whose base it once wash- 
ed, to flow deeper in the valley, at the foot of the 
steep rocks which shut it in on the south side; and 
which render its channel tortuous and irregular by 
their fantastic outline. 

As we proceeded along this lovely road, we were 
met by groups of peasants hurrying to the city, 
bearing on their heads wicker trays of grapes, from 
which the rich fruits depended on all sides; and 
carrying upon their arms baskets containing the 
soft white cheese made from the milk of sheep. I 
remarked severa] among them (all women) who 
were afflicted with wens: and instantly remembered 
my vicinity to the land of the ertéin. 


The vines, which along the whole line of road 
were trellised, or trained from tree to tree, were in 
many places blown down by the late storms ; and 
one fine walnut tree, which had evidently braved 
the tempests of years, was rent to the very roots,— 
the thunder had smitten it, and its leaves were 
withering on the earth. 

The little town, or rather village of Voreppe, is 
interesting enly from the fact, that here the wan- 
derer, who meditates a pilgrimage to the desart 
shrine of St. Bruno, quits the main road to enter 
upon the narrow and difficult northward path lead- 
ing to the Grande Chartreuse; the Monastery be- 
ing situated in the northeasterly portion of the de- 
partment of the Isére, once a part of the ancient 
Dauphine, and between five and six leagues distant 
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The streets of Voreppe are narrow, and the roofs 
of many of the houses project far across them, 
The situation is very picturesque, being a slender 
gorge of the mountain, at the bottom of which flows 
the river. The valley is closed in by high calcare 
ous rocks, and is fertile and agreeable. 

Perhaps it woulg be difficult to find or to im- 
agine a more beautiful landscape than that which 
lies on your left hand, about a hundred paces upon 
the bridge over the Isére. Had the trees been 
planted, or the houses grouped for the express pur- 
pose of producing a fine scenic effect, the inten- 
tion could not have been more fuiiy a¢complished. 
In the depth of the valley a torrent rushes foaming 
over its rocky bed; upon its banks a village spire, 
and the roofs of the scattered cottages peep out 
here and there among the clusters of chesnut trees, 
which form the staple wealth of the neighborhood, 
The enormous pyramidal rock, at whose base these 
dwellings nestle, is succeeded by lofty hills, culti- 
vated to their summits: while in the distance, a 
rock of great extent, crowned with lofty firs, and 
the peaks of several high mountains, seem to beckon 
you onward, and to give a fresh impetus to your 
curiosity. 

We were fortunate in the moment of our visit; 
for the torrent, swollen by the late storms, was 
boiling and leaping over its stony and precipitous 
bed, with a noise and hurry which formed the hap- 
piest contrast to the fertility and quiet of the sur- 
rounding objects. 


The Desart of the Grande Chartreuse is situated 
in a narrow valley, formed between two lofty and 
steep mountains bv a rapid torrent, called the Guyer- 
mort, to distinguish it from another torrent with 
which it afterward forms a junction, called the 
Guyer-vif, serving as the frontier between France 
and Savoy. The valley is entirely covered with 
wood, pasturaze, and almost inaccessible rocks ; 
and is closed at its extremities by precipices which 
were long considered impracticable; but where 
human perseverance has, with much art and labor, 
succeeded in effecting a passage along the bank oi 
the torrent. 


On quitting Voreppe the road commences by an 
(abrupt ascent, and is stony and difficult; cut a 
the base of a well-wooded mountain, and overlook- 
ing the valley through which flows the winding 
Isére, with its banks dotted with pretty country 
houses. On reaching the summit of the hill above 
the village, and from thence to St. Laurent-du Pont, 
the road becomes better; save that it is in many 
places crossed by the streams of water which de- 
scend from the mountains in considerable volume; 
and very frequently of sufficient depth to have ren 
dered a bridge, not only pleasant, but even neces 


cordingly our mules splashed through, and threw 
up no trifling portion of the sparkling rock-wale! 
into the carriage. 

The country through which we journeyed !01 
the next two leagues was well shaded, undulating 
and highly cultivated; the road being in mao) 





from Grenoble. 





parts bordered by handsome trees,—ash, walnut 


sary. Bridge, however, there is none; and ac- 
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oak, maple, and fruit-trees covered with produce. 
Occasionally it was enclosed by hedges: some- 
times following the course of a brawling brook ; 
and at others running along the edge of fields of 
millet and Indian corn: while still the mighty and 
majestic Alps shut in the landscape; and towered 
into the sky, bathing their lofty peaks in the blue 


ether. 





Sublime Landscape—Church of St. Laurent-du-Pont 
—Entrance of the Desart—A M onntain-hamlet— 
Plain Women—Village Inn—Entrance of the Gorge 
—Jron Foundry. 


Next to the grandeur of the mountain heights, 
the most attractive object was the infinite variety of 
forest trees, and their pieturesque grouping. 

At the base of the chain, mingling their pleasant 
and graceful verdure with that of the corn-crops 
and orchards, growing in the quiet valley, and 
nourished by the clear streams which irrigate it, 
were clusters of ash trees, weeping birches, aspens, 
and willows ; overtopping these, the more vigorous 
and broader-leaved maple, elm, and oak, with here 
and there a tall poplar lancing its leafy head into 
the heavens, formed the next gradation; while 
these were in their turn dominated by the state- 
ly firs, whose long, dark, motionless arms, all point- 
ing upward, seemed to have no common interest 
with the earth from which they sprang. The gayer 
and mere fragile trees beneath them change with 
the changing season, but these yield not either to 
the summer sun, or the winter’s snow: like the 
rocks te which they cling, they know no apparent 
change. They are the very children of the Desart ; 
stern, dark, and still. 

Nor must I pass over without remark the stately 
flight of the eagle, which we saw in the distance 
rise from its Alpine eyrie, and soar majestically to- 
ward the sun; while close beside us, sheltered 
among the branches of the fruit and forest trees, a 
myriad of singing-birds were pouring forth their 
_ notes; making the air vocal, and the spirit 
giad, 

The mountains toward which we were gradual- 

ly approaching, are a ramification of that branch 
of the Alps, which, leaning on one side on Monto 
jlane, and on the other on the mountains of Vis- 
and Genévre, enclose within their narrow gorge the 
Waters both of the Drac and the Isére » and which 
sradually descending in their course, and dimish- 
ng in their outline, finally terminate on the banks 
of the Rhone. Mount-Cenis, towering far in the dis- 
‘ance, is visible through the entrance of the gorge; 
and gives a last touch to the sublimity of the land- 
Seapes, 
Un reaching a cluster of houses belonging to, but 
detached from the main village of St. Laurent-du- 
Pont, although the whole extent of the valley was 
yt visible on the right-hand the precipitous rock 
: Which we had been rapidly approximating seem- 
ed to close the passage not more than a hundred 
ps in front of us, and to deny a farther approach; 
_ Sounds of life, and human avocations reached 
» Out every glimpse of the hamlet was shut out. 
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Before us, a narrow opening appeared in the 
chain of mountains along which we had travelled ; 
and we at once felt that this must be the entrance 
to the Desart. Two lofty rocks, which appear as 
though they had formerly composed but one mass, 
and had been riven by some fearful convulsion of 
nature, now form a bed at their base for a rapid 
and echoing torrent ; which escaping, after awhile 
from its rocky and contracted channel, flows more 
calmly and peacefully through the village. 

St. Laurent-du-Pont is a straggling and pictur- 
esque hamlet, without one symptom of that squalid 
poverty so general in the French villages. No tat- 
tered meudicant raises his hat to your carriage- 
window,—no wailing tone of misery falls upon 
yourear. After passing the cluster of houses just 
named, you turn an abrupt angle of the rock; and 
to your left, a little removed from the road, yousee 
a new and modest-looking church, with a few cot- 
tages grouped about it. Above it towers a moun- 
tain covered with firs; while a torrent, weary of 
tumbling over its stony bed, here separates into 
small, narrow and sparkling streamlets, washing the 
low wall of the little church-yard; and a few tall 
poplars tremble over the unlettered graves. 

Another half mile brings you to the main vil- 
lage, consisting of two or three better built, and 
more regular streets. The houses have projecting 
roofs, and in many instances exterior staircases, 
which give them much the appearance of the cha- 
lets of Switzerland. 

The younger females were tending their pigs 
and goats in the fields, and spinning from their 
distaffs ; the elder ones were combing flax, or twirl- 
ing their wheels at the cottage doors. All wore 
the close skullcap of dark cotton, frilled with black 
lace, which I had already remarked to be so com- 
mon in the Alps. Not one pretty woman did I 
see, although I looked anxiously in every face ; the 
mountain air is evidently not congenial to female 
beauty. 


There was something thrilling in the remark 
made by each individual who glanced at us as we 
passed ; even the very children who were sporting 
round the cottage doors lisped out, as they looked 
on us with the vogue curiosity of infancy,—“They 
are going to the Desart!’’ Strangers can have but 
one aim in traversing this Alpine hamlet. 

The hotel (for by this pompous title is designat- 
ed the clean but humble auberge in which we 
breakfasted) overlooks the little square of the vil- 
lage; and here we were supplied with mountain- 
trout and sassenage, which proved very acceptable 
after our journey. Here, too, we quitted our car- 
riage, and hired a guide with mules, to enable us 
to continue our rugged and difficult way. 


The road, on issuing from the village, lay be- 
neath an almost perpendicular rock, that in many 
spots overhung the path; and from which the ooz- 
ing waters distilled in large and frequent drops 
upon our heads; or rushed down in rapid streams, 
that, after traversing the road, lost themselves in 
the bed of the torrent which was boiling and brawl- 
ing far beneath us. 


i 
i 
\ 
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At the entrance of the gorge an iron-foundry 
adds to the deafening roar of the mountain stream, 
which és forced down an abrupt and artificial fall, 
in order to turn the wheels of the machinery, and 
there forms a cascade of nine or ten feet in depth ; 
but the numerous iron works which once sent 
their voice of uproar far into the recesses of the 
Desart, have disappeared ; and this solitary esta- 
blishment alone remains. 


‘Torrent of the Guyer-Mort— Alpine Cataract—Rustic 
Fountain—Method of transporting Timber—Pe- 
destrian Privileges— W arning-Bell. 

Nothing can be more various than the outline 
of the mountain chain, whose base affords a fan- 
tastic and fitting channel for the rushing torrent of 
the Guyer-Mort. At one moment the foaming wa- 
ters are lost beneath the shelving and calcareous 
masses of a peaked rock, which is unconscious of the 
slightest vegetation ; in the next they take a dark 
stain from the decomposed slate of another, which, 
yielding to the action of the atmospheric air, has 
pealed away, and fallen into the bed of the cataract; 
and walking a few paces onward, we seemed to 
stand at the portal of the cathedral; and to look 
far into its dim aisle, through a long line of arches 
which are finally coramingled in the distance; or 
lost'in the boiling and bellowing of the-torrent. 


A sudden turn in the road, necessitated by the 
formation of the mountain, at the moment. that we 
had reached the brink of a_ precipice, appeared to 
be leading us back * the village ; when, by an un- 
expected ‘zig-zag, . were rapidly brought to the 
greatest height which we had yet attained. 

And here [ feel the total inadequacy of words to 
bring before your imagination the grandeur, the 
sublimity, aad the majesty of the scene on which 
we looked! [ am half tempted to throw down my pen 
and abandon the attempt. How can [hope to paint 
oljects so stupenduous and magnificent, that I was 
unable to gaze around me without a thrilling awe, 
that for a time compelled me rather to worship than 
to remark. 


If ever the Eternal Creator of this most glorious 
world did really impress the sublimity and mighti- 
ness of His visible presence upon any of His works, 
it must surely have been in the depth of the Car- 
thusian Desart; amid the rushing of waters,— 
the reverberating thunders of the cloud-crested rocks, 
—the silent solitudes of the aninvaded forests. 

Before us we beheld the most beautiful cascade 
of the Desart. It rushes with the sound of thun- 
der from the summits of the mighty rocks, of which 
the aching eye can with difficulty scale the height; 
and plunges downward beside your very path into 
the depth of the valley, as it escapes from beneath 
a bridge, skilfully constructed over the most elevat- 
ed part of the road. The immense volume of wa- 
ter, now restrained, now flung off by the inequali- 
ties of the rocks over which it bounds, takes the 
most varied and picturesque forms, which change 
each moment, amid a cloud of spray that sparkles 
in the light like silver. As we followed the mad 


course of the torrent, we saw it lose itself in the 
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precipice at our feet; and bounding from one abyss 
to another, dash itself in impotent fury against the 
rocks which hem it in, and gave back a stern echo, 
as the bellowing waters roar around their base, 
and battle with each new impediment; pressed 
upon in their tufh by the ceaseless flood of those 
that are rushing down from the heights, and which 
are hurried onward eternally by the fresh outpour. 
ing of the rocky cataract. 

Nothing can be conceived more grand than the 
wild career of the emancipated waters, when they 
escape into their final channel. The deep under. 
| mining of the rocks against which they leap in 
' their mad violence,—the romantic and picturesque 
appearance of the bed along which they hurry; 
cumbered with huge fragments, storm-riven from 
the stern heights of the overhanging mountains, that 
throw their deep shadow over the ravine,—lefty 
trees, rooted far down in the abyss, which tower 
above you as you stand, and whose rigid branches 
are searcely swayed by the cold stream of air crea- 
ted by the fall of the rushing waters—some, which 
have been te:npest-stricken, yet lying, moss-growa 
and mouldering, across the mouth of the gulf, 
drenched by the ceaseless spray, and forming a 
striking feature in the picture,—the deep, dreamy 
silence, broken only by the roar of the cataract,— 
the dense forests into which no sunbeam _pene- 
| trates, and peopled. by enly..beasts of prey,—the 
varied and. stately outline of the: rocky rampart, 
which:shuts out.the world beyond, each mountain 
based-on earth; and. crowned with clouds,—the nar 
row, devious, and. toilsome path hanging over the 
| precipice—all combine to form. a picture, of which 
| language is incompetent to convey: an adequate 
; idea. 

Nor-is. the rapt spirit recalled to mere worldly 
thoughts until, a few paces onward, you come upon 
the trunk of a small tree hollowed into a table, be- 
hind which is wrought a rude reservoir, to receive 
one of the many slender threads of water descent: 
ing from the rock; the overflow of the simple 
basin escaping by the hollow tube, and thus afford. 
ling a mean of refreshment to the thirsty traveller. 

The reaction produced on the mind by soap 
parently insignificant an object is instantaneous; t 
is as the voice of fellowship in the Desart—the 
offering of charity amid the waste—the link be- 
tween the simple and the sublime! A portion of 
the same waters which are boiling and bellowing 
in the gulf a hundred paces beneath you, almost un 

approachable by the surest foot, are here pour 
forth gently and liberally beside your path, and 
| sparkling in the sunshine ! 

Let the Atheist come here, and tremble! He 
/ may approach with scoffing upon his lip 5 but ere 
| he turn away, he will have raised a shrine within 


his heart to the God of Nature and of love ! 














ApnorismM.—Of all dispositions, malice oe 
uncharitableness are the most ordinary. — 
thing is so easy as to discern what Is ridica 
and vicious, and to turn it into ridicule; but 


: } p us 
vegnres a superior mind to comprehend On 
and virtue. Chateaubrairé. 
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CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS, PLANTS, &€, 


BY C. B. B. 





Beauty of every kind is fortned to captivate, 
and there is this peculiar advantage in coniem- 
plating the beauties of vegetable nature, that 
while we permit our hearts to be captivated by 
them, we are under no apprehension of dis- 
honorable servitude. A taste for the beauties of 
yecetation is the mark of a pure and innocent 
mind, and, at the same time, one of the besi pre- 
servatives of purity and innocence. It diverts 
the atiention from the turbulent scenes of folly, 
and superinduces a placid tranquility, highly fa- 
yorable to the geatler virtues, and to the perma- 
nency of our most refined enjoyments. 

It is remarked by an elegant writer that, 
“Nature seems to have distributed flowers over 
the whole world, to serve as a ‘* medicine to the 
mind’'—to give cheerfulness to the earth, and to 
furnish agreeable sensations to its inhabitants.” 
The interest which flowers have excited in the 
mind of man from the most remote ages to the 
present day, appears never to have been con- 
fined to any particular section of the globe or 
class of society, though we have often been sur- 
prised to find those, who possessed a very acute 
susceptibility of artificial or literary grace, and 
were powerfully aifected by the beauties of a 
poem—a piece of sculpture, or a painting—not 
at all more sensible of the charms ofa tree, or a 
flower, than acommon and inelegant spectator. 
They have dwelt with rapture on a fine descrip- 
tion of the ** Vale of Tempe”—they have entered 
into all the delight which a Milton or a Shaks- 
peare intended to communicate in their en- 
chanting pictures of flowery and sylvan scenes— 
and yet can walk through a wood—er tread ona 
bank of violets and primroses, witheut appear- 
log affected with any peculiar pleasure. This 
is certainly the effect of a superficial judgment 
—for there is no truth of which philosophers 
have been longer convinced, than that the reali- 
lies of nature infinitely exceed the most perfect 
productions of imitating art. The beauty of 
color, though justly esteemed subordinate to that 
of shape, is yet found todelight the eye more im- 
mediately and more universally. When color 
and shape are united in perfection, be who can 
view them with insensibility, must resign all 
pretensions to delicacy of perception. Such an 
union has been usually effected by Nature in 

€ formation of a flower. 

here is scarcely a single object in all the 
vegetable worid in which so many agreeable 
Qualities are combined as in the * Queen of 
lowers”—the Rose. 
his beautiful shrub is found in almost every 
me af and in almost every country tts beauty 

“ ragrance have made it the ornament of the 
thn the object of admiration. Nature, 

e Nach with this exquisite production of 
lean chy 1as inultiplied its species and varieties, 
ie snes unlimited extent; and the poet has 

o bene naises in all nations and in allages. It 
was ¥ wedded to the nightingale, and its 
sts ce and beauty have been the theme of 

Ylongue. In Shairy and Cashmere the rose 
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is peculiarly odoriferous, and yields the most 
fragrant odor, or essential oil. 

The love for a garden, it has been said, has a 
powerful influence in attaching men to their 
homes—and on this account every encourage- 
ment given to increase a taste for ornamental 
gardening, is an additional security for domestic 
comfort and happiness. By its creation of a love 
for the study of nature, it leads the mind toa 
contemplation of the mysterious wonders that 
are displayed in the vegetable kingdom around 
us, and which cannot be examined without in- 
clining us toward a proper estimate of religion, 
and—when compared with the incomprehensible 
power aad wisdom of the Creator—a knowledge 
of the narrow limits of our own intelligence. 

The very soul seems to be refreshed on the 
bare recollection of the pleasures which the 
senses receive, tn coniemplating on a fine vernal 
morning, the charms of the pink, violet, honey- 
suckle, hyacinth, the narcissus, jonquille, the 
tulip, and a thousand others, in every variety of 
figure, scent and hue—for natures no less re- 
markable for the accuracy and beauty of her 
works, than for variety and profusion. Defects 


are always discovered in the works of art when= 


examined with the aid of a microscope—but a 
close examination of a leaf ofa flower, is like 
taking a veil from the face of beauty. The finest 
needle ever polished, and pointed by the most 
ingenious artist, appears, when viewed by the 
microscope, quite obtuse—while the sting of a 
bee, however magnified, still retains all its ori- 

inal acuteness of termination. The ferrated 
Sordae of the petal of a flower, and the fringe on 
the wing of a fly, display anaccuracy of delinea- 
tion which no pencil ever yet could rival. 

Fiowers are, of all embellishments, the most 
beautiful; and of all created beings, man alone 
seems fully capable of deriving enjoyment from 
them. The love for them commences with in- 
fancy, remains the delight of youth, increases 
with our years, and becomes the quiet amuse- 
ment of our declining days. The infant can no 
sooner walk than it plants a flower, and removes 
it ten times in an hour to wherever the sun 
seems to shine most favorably. The school boy, 
in the care of his little plot of ground, relieves 
the tedium of his studies, and loses the anxious 
thought of the home he has left. In manhood our 
attention is generally demanded by more active 
duties, or by more imperious, and perhaps less 
innocent occupations; but as age advances the 
love of flowers, and the delights of a garden, will 
return to secthe the later period of our life. 

The taste of the florist has not, indeed, been 
much admired or generaily aspired al—while 
that of the connoisseur 1u painting, is considered 
as a mark of elegance of character, and an 
honorable distinction. Yet, surely, it is an in- 
consistency to be transported with the work- 
manship of a poor mortal, and feel no sensations 
of rapture in surveying those highly finished pic- 
tures, emanating from the hand of the Derry! 

The poets have given us most luxuriant de- 
scriptions of gardens and of rural scenery—and 
though they have been thought to excel reality 
—they have indeed scarcely equaled it. Enter 
a modern shrubbery, formed of a selection of the 
most agreeable flowering shrubs, and consider 
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whether there is any thing in the garden of Al- 


cinous, in the fields of Elysium, in Milton’s Para- 
dise, to be compared with the intermixture of 
the lilac, the peach, the cherry, and the almond: 
the jessamine, the moss-rose, the magnolia, and 
a great number of others, less common, but of 
equal beauty. As we walk under the clusters 
of flowers, white as snow, tinged with gold, pur- 
ple as the grape, blue as the expanse of heaven, 
and blushing like the cheek of modesty, we are 
led almost to imagine ourselves in a fairy land, 
or ina better world ; where every delicate sense 
is delighted—and all around breathes fragrance, 
and expands beauty—were every thing seems 
to participate in the joy of laughing nature. 
Groves and gardens have, indeed, been always 
supposed to sooth the mind into a placid tem- 
perameat peculiarly favorble to the indulgence 
of contemplation. = 


THOUGHTS AT NIGHT. 
The night is far advanced. The last lingerer 
in the street has gone to his dwelling. Ever 
_ deserted, every noise hushed and, yet 


eel unwilling to surrender myself to the soft em- 
brace of sleep. 


I have been seated for several hours at this 
window, enjoying reflections, which such a period 
naturally inspires. There are minds, thatderive 
no delight whatever, from circumstances like 
these, that now surround me, dull, unimaginative 
minds, for which, silence has no charm and so- 
lemnity, no pleasure. What to them are the 
stars, burning afar off in beauty and brilliancy ? 
What to them, is the impressive darkness, that 
overshadows all objects without distinction, a fit 
emblem of the universal darkness of death? 
What to them, is the perfect stillness, that pre- 
vails around and makes us almost afraid to stir? 
They have no hearts to experience the emotions, 
which grandeur and sublimity excite. But to 
the imaginative and sensitive, this period is par- 
ticularly delightful. Fancy loves it, -for she 
knows it can lift her up to the heights of inspira- 
tion and unfold before her entranced vision, 
glories, that the eye of flesh never saw. Poetry 

oves it, for its harp strings tremble beneath its 

mighty power. Religion at it, for she derives 

from it spiritual influence. Aided by it, she en- 

ters into free communion with God, and par- 

takes more fully of the rich provisions of his 
ce. 

And I am here alone! Where are those who 
have been around me, through the day? They 
are at rest, within their chambers, sleep is re- 
cruiting their wearied frames and preparing 
them for the duties, that a few hours will bring. 
But where are their minds? Away,away in the 
land of dreams, mingling, it may be, with friends 
of other days, sporting ’mid bright flowers, full’ 
of hope and bliss. Dream on, dream on and be 
happy, sweet friends, while ye may ! 


“Alone!” Is this solitude? Alone! I cannot 
believe it. Though human society is absent, I 
feel as if the presence of Jehovah were here; as 
if angels were around me. I feel as if ‘a cloud 
of witnesses” were observing me. Alone! no, 





THOUGHTS AT NIGHT—TO THE SUSQUEHANNA 


and the hopes of the future gather thickly about 
me. 

How many this night, will breathe their last? 
Oh! how many! Death knows no night, no rest, 
Earth may havefess children to-morrow than she 
has now. Ahk, fond hearts will bleed to night; 
eyes will weep o’er crushed expectations : fami. 
lies will have their circles broken. To-mor- 
row’s sun will shine on many a house of mourn- 
ing and look on many a new tomb. 


“ Night is the time to die!” 
An end to my meditations. My brain is still 
active but nature asks, with an imploring voice, 


for refreshment. Rest to thee, feeble frame, 
rest to thee. Adieu, reader, Adieu. 





From the Miltonian. 


TO THE SUSQUEHANNA, 


BY JULIET H. LEWIS. 


When time has furrowed o’er my brow 
With the deep lines ot care— 

When many a hope that glads me now 
Has left me in despair—- 

When those who cheered my early youth 
Have from their Juliet gone— 

When none are left my cares to sooth, 
And I’m indeed alone— 


When Pleasure’s gay and giddy throng 
Have from my presence fled— 
When those I love so fondly now 
Are numbered with the dead— 
In solitude I'll seek thy banks, 
And mingle with thy wave 
Aflection’s tear for those who rest, 
Unconscious, in the grave. 


And, as I view thy placid stream, 
Fond memory still will glide 

Back to the hours when, gay and free, 
With them I sought the tide. 


1 love thy waters now in youth, 
But for thyself alone; 

Far dearer then, in age they’ll be, 
When linked with all that’s gone ! 


Oh tell me can the Heavenly band 
Return again to earth, 

And watch, although unseen by us, 
Our hours of grief and mirth? 


Then those I love will hover near, 
And sanctify the spot, 

They’il see me drop the holy tear, 
And know they’re not forgot. 








Love poverty, and reverence poor people, se 
Law, as for many reasons, so particularly 
this, because our blessed Saviour was one pe 
number. Visit and converse with them frequ” 
ly, you willoften find simplicity, innocence, pa 
tience, fortitude and a great piety 4” 





not at all. The memory of the past is with me 


them. 
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ROUEN 


Acity of France, formerly capital of the pro- 
yince of Normandy, at present of the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine, on the right bank of 
the river Seine, eighty-six miles north-west of 
Paris, forty-five south-east of Havre. The nopn- 
lation, by the official enumeration of 1827. was 
90.000: it is now estimated to exceed 100,000. 
Rouen is an archiepiscopal see, and the seat of 
various, judicial and administrative authorities, 
and is one of the richest commercial cifles of 
France. The Seine is crossed by a bridge of 
boats, which is paved, and rises and falls with 
the tide, and a new stone bridge, recently erect- 
ed. The city is not prettily built, the streets 
being mostly narrow and dirk, and the houses 
chiefly of wood. The quays along the river are 
handsome. The principal public buildings are 
the great cathedral, the church of the ancient 
abbey of St. Quen, remarkable for its lofty tower, 
the palais de justice, and the theatre. In the 
market-place aux veaux is a statue of the maid 
of Orleans, whe was burnt here by the English. 
in 1430. Rouen has several literary and scienti- 
fic institutions and secieties, and seminaries of 
education, a public library, a mint, fourteen 
churches, several hospitals, &c. The transit 
trade of Rouen is considerab'e. The city is se- 
venty miles from the sea, including the windin 's 
of the river, and, with the aid of the tide, vessels 
of 150 or 200 tons come up to the quays. It is 
more important as a manufacturing place, hav- 
ing manufactures of cotton, linea, woollen, iron 
ware, paver, hats, pottery. sugar-refineiies, Mc. 
Dyeing is also extensively carried on. 





THE HOPE OF HEAVEN. 


Original, 


BY THE REV. S. W. FULLER. 





a 


Should fortune fail and cherished friends betray, 
The aged wither and the young decay, 

One coinfort still to upright souls is given— 

That best of all things—tis the hope of Heaven! 


Oar fame may fade, and our good name be lost, 
Sul ou life’s sea all earthly hopes be tossed, 

bi hen we o’er long with care and want have striven, 
‘el sweeter, then, grows the fond hope of Heaven! 
W hen to far climes our ‘ dearly loved ’ repair, 

Find life a home and death a pillow there, 

And time and distance have our bosoms riven, 
How dear the hope “ wr meet again in Heaven!” 


When wa: anesiebie ian ; 
hen we, assembling in His temples, bring 


= Gop, all good! the heart’s full offering, 
‘Pon that day the best ofall the Seven, 
What then so joyous as the hope of Heaven! 
When time siall number all our precious year 

; ’ c precious years, 
Hen ti our sky the dim age-star appears, 


And death’s cold shadow 


Wor s hang above life’s even’, 
etl calinly die with a full hope of Heaven. 


32 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


BY RICHARD BURKE, M. D. 
* * * * * 


There can be litile doubt that much: of the 
misery of after-life springs from the mismanage- 
ment of the imfant state. It is not alone suffi- 
cient that those who have the bringing up of 
children should guard against noxious and ma- 
liguant disease, which with very little care may 
be effected. A more imperative and arduous 
duty is that which calls upon us to prepare, by a 
proper and suitable course of daily exercise, a 
healthy habit of bouy which will necessarily tm- 
part to mind, in all its trying and harassing spe- 
culations, its powerful influence. When the 
frame and muscular system are fully developed, 
there is a marked equanimity of life, unknown 
to those whose persons are weakly and infirm. 

In the management of infant life, the first 
thing which demands our attention is the supply 
of food. Every one knows the old saying of a 
child’s stomach being like a schoolboy, doing 
mischief, if not employed in digestion. This I 
consider as one of the yreatest errors that ever 
escaped froma great man; but Rush could give 
currency, in his day, to the most absurd paradox. 
There are organs of our frame which require a 
perio! of repose quite as much as the muscles of 
volusatary motion; of these, the stomach is one. 
It is admitted that a child's stomach is more uc- 
tive than that of a full grown person, and that it 
more readily disposes of its contenis. Few 
thinvs demand from us greater attention than 
the supply of food. The common practice of 
cramming the stomach of a child because it is 
growing, ts a coarse view of animal growth. It 
thus becomes overloaded. and altogether sus- 
pends digestion. In very early life the child is 
unable to take that exercise which ata later 
period maintains a preper distribution of its 
growing powers. At this age some of the organs 
have not yet assumed that healthy developement 
which they afterward attain. Of these the liver 
is one, whose bile is not of that healthy quality 
which at a more advanced period of life it is 
found. It is insipid, and more or less of a gela- 
tinous natyre, carrying with it, too often, acrid 
matter, which no other organ can neutralise. 
New fluids are thus generated, which at this 
particular age produce injurious effects upon 
some delicate organ. The brain is perhaps the 
organ which suffers most at thisage. It has not 
yet lost its preternatural size, but attracts an in- 
creased quantify of blood. Not having attained 
the degree of firmness and density which it sub- 
sequently attains, it is less «ble to resist the im- 
petus of bluod to which it yields, terminating 
frequently in effusion into the ventricles, known 
by the cumtmon name of water on the brain. As 
children grow up, this predisposition is over- 
come, provided pusitive disease be not already 
established; for the demand which is now made 
for blood, by every other organ and muscle of 
the body, equalises its distribution. 

The dress of children is a subject of deep in- 
terest. I cannot too strongly condemn the prac- 
lice, which still prevatils in many faimlies of ea- 
veloping young children in endless fulds +) 
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clothing, which, in almost every instance, 
checks and controls the proper developement of 
their little muscles, leaving upon thousands last- 
ing traces of its bad effects. 

A child, even at its earliest moments, requires 
an unres'rained freedom for its little limbs. To 
this nature prompts, as the only mears of deve- 
loping its muscular system, which we ought to 
favor by. encumbering them as little as possible 
with clothing. The freedom of action which 
those little creatures thus enjoy, distributes to 
every orsan and muscle its fare share of the 
animating principle or fluid of life. The efforts 
which young children, when cased in this mum- 
my manner make, soon exhausts their strength, 
and a waste of animal matter is effected without 
addiug to the general developement of the child. 
Let me not be understood as here advocating a 
syvs'em of clothing too slight for the tender years 
of infancy. Ll am well aware of the abselute 
necessity of warm clothing at that particular 
ase. But all this may be secured without over- 
clothing. If we do not attend strictly to this 
view of the question, we create the very evils 
we are anxious to avo'd,and in our blindness 
would point out a path for nature to walk in, 
fashioning into various deformities those helpless 
bcings. In this state children are very irritable, 
and by their screams vive sufficient indication 
of their feelings which this unnatural constraint 
of clothing creates. ‘The evil is not limited to 
the simple control of motion; the temper of the 
child, thus kept in a constant state of inquietude, 
perverts all the secretions, so that the healthy 
supply of chyle is no lorger furnished to the 
blood, for laying down new matter for the grow- 
ing child. Should the child be placed at nurse, 
its chance of permanent relief is then small in- 
deed. We cannot expect from nurses the same 
atteniion which mothers show. In nine cases 
ont of ten, when children cry, it is from re- 
straint, which prevents their plaving. The nurse 
thiaks she performs her part of the contract, if 
she supplies its food at regular hours, and se- 
cures it from broken legs and artns, by confine- 
ment. These, though good in their way, are 
unfortunately often obtained at too high a price 
—partial er general bodily infirmity. Ciuldren, 
these good-natured nurses assure us, if left te 
themselves,are evermore getting into some kind 
of mischief or other, followed by deformities of 
the feet or legs. A threat of this kind, held out 
to a weak minded mother, is sure to procure for 
the nurse a carte bianche to do as she pleases. It 
is scarcely necessary to refute the absurd no- 
tion of children becoming deformed by freedom 
of motion. Our West Indian settiements hap- 
pily afford a satisfac'ory reply to such a state- 
ment, in the beautiful symmetry of the black 
and brown population, especially whilst children. | 
There the little negroes are allowed from the | 
earliest moments to toss and tumbl» about as | 
they may fancy, on the ground or matted fluor, 
with no other covering than the sable one which 
nature has supplied. By this means every mus- | 
cle being called into one kind of action or | 
another, as long as the child is not fatigued, be-_ 
comes beautifully developed, and the fine athletic | 
frames which they exhibit when grown to man’s | 
estate, has been ascribed by all nataralists chief- | 
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ly to this cause. We can trace the effect of g 
good physical edud&tion still farther back, and 
to more classic regions than our sugar colunies, 
lt is admitted by historians that the Vigor and 
power of the ancients were mainly to be ascrib- 
ed tothe great attention which they bestowed 
on gymnastics. The clothing of children for 
all gymnastic exercises should be so loose as te 
offer no check to any motion or change of posi- 
tion which in its sport it may choose; but, un- 
fortunately, the taste which now pervades al} 
ranks, in screwing up children in silks and bro- 
cades, holds out but slender prospects of this. 
Children are now praded in our streets and pub- 
lic walks with all the effected gravity of age, 
and every natural impulse to riot or sport is in- 
stantly checked, because, forsvoth, they are not 
vraceful and dignified. 

The diet of a child must be of a good nutri- 
tious quality, to prepare healthy matter for its 
growing frame; for, however well constituted 
the orizinal dispositionof organs may have been, 
they can at best but act feebly and impertectly 
when the blood is impoverished, and deprived of 
those qualities so nvee-sary, not only for keep- 
ing up the healthy action of cryanic life, but for 
layiog down fresh materials for the growth and 
increase of the frame. Phe quantity and qual- 
ty are two items in the diet of a chiid which de- 
mand the closest attention. In the early years 
of infancy, there is in the stonaach and intestines 
of children an excess of mucous matter, which 
arises in almost every tnstance from over-ealing. 
io correct this, the first step is to reduce the 
quantity of foud, the next to improve the tone of 
the stomach by mild aperients, regular open air 
exercise, wiih gvod but plain simple diet. If 
we do not succeed in removing this offending 
matter, there is, in a very short time, an almost 
perfect suspension of nervous influence, aud the 
seeds of disease and deformity are thue laid 
dowa for the unhappy child. These exhibit 
themselves under various forms. In suime we 
see enlargement of the glands of the neck; 10 
others, sweliings in the large joiuts; in more, tD- 
curvation of the spine, enlargement of the head 
and belly, attended with great emaciatiwn. [0 
our aitempis to fortify and strengthen the little 
sufferers, we must not resort to food of (oo slit 
ulating a quality; i should be plata solids, a8 
roast meats, wich well-baked bread aud light 
puddings ; but all kinds of pastry must be scr 
pulously avoided. For young children the inmi 
tation of meat is to be carefully proportioned (0 
the child’s. growth, and tne kind of exercise 
which it general takes. ‘There is, 1 thik, 09 
unjust prejudice against animal food fur child- 
ren. If fed exciusively on it, L am ready ( 
admit its dangerous tendencies, as contalling 
too large a quantity of highly-stimulating Pre 
perties, which the infant years of a elitid cannot 
wy exercise tairly distribute to the general ll 
tem, but wuh proper limitations 111s unquestlon= 
ably the best. Vegetables, as being Iyl!y BU 
tritious, should form a fair proportion in ma 
diet; if boiled to a pulpy sofiness, oF, * —* 
French dress them, avoiding only the tatty ys 
ter which they introduce, they are bit oe 
tritious ; but unfortunately, the halt-boiled oe d 
in which they are served up, especially 10 
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dren, renders them absolutely indigestible. It is 
hardly necessary to dweli on miik as an article 
of diet; every one will admit its importance. 
There are, however, particular seasons at which 
L think it possesses certain pronerties more higt:- 
ly nutritious than at others. Of these the spring 
and summer | consider the seasons during which 
milk should constitute the chief drink of chil- 
dren. At all seasons it is, if pure, a good article 
of diet for children, but more especially in these 
two. This is to be ascribed to the quantity of 
vegetable food supplied at those seasons, and 
which is so different from the dry, and in many 
cases coarse, oily substances which, during the 
winter months, constitute the food of cows. But- 
ter, for the same reasons, is also more nutri- 
tious at those seasons; but for children, I should 
never allow it more than once a day, and then 
only at breakfast in moderation. But | fear I 
am entering too deeply into the medical nature 
of the subject; yet these are points of sufficient 
interest in the consideration of a child’s growth 
and physical developement, in which all classes 
are deeply concerned. To some of these I shall 
now direct attention. Air, light, and heat, as 
they affect man’s system, are points to which I 
shall now allude. The effects of the former de- 
pend on its physical and essential properties, on 
the combinations in the human body, and the 
changes which it there undergoes. There is a 
popular but erroneous belief, that air acts un our 
system only through the lungs. This is an error 
productive of great injury during the early years 
of childhood, and consequently in after life. 
That the lungs are the organs where the great- 
est change is effected, is admitted ; but to sup- 
pose that the action of air on our system was 
limited to the lungs, would be quite unphiloso- 
phical. Such is its vivifying effect, that frogs, 
when deprived of their lungs, live a considera- 
ble time by the action of the air alone om the 
surface of their bodies. In our anxiety to pro- 
tect children from cold, we envelope them so 
completely, that not a particle of air can come 
In Contact with any part of their little frames, 
save and except the lungs. Now a slight ac- 
qualntance with the influence of physical agents 
on life would enable us to correct a mistake of 
considerable importance. Children bear a re- 
duction of temperature better in youth than in 
advanced lite; and it is a beautiful provision of 
nature, which, in protecting the helpless years 
of infancy, has established as a law, that as the 
faculty of producing heat increasses, the faculty 
ol supporting a reducuien of temperature dimin- 
shes; thus young animals possess the faculty of 
faring a low temperature in proportion as they 

Produce less heat. We thus see that the anxiety 
prern pareats manifest for the health of their 
oe by over-clothing is not so absolule:y 
peer ag as they imagine. Air is only danger- 
: ids ils rapid vicissitudes, and then only whcn 
tnd re are unaccustomed to it; so that if we 
Po Bes health, we must accustom them toils 
Dw, pe avoiding all rapid or sudden changes. 

iadctas 8, of Paris, to whom the world is somuch 
‘ my ad the beautiful experiments connect- 
tnd A. us subject, hus shown that lizards, if 
0 pulmonary respiratiun in summer, die 
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It is necessary to maintain for children a cer- 
tain degree of temperature, without which there 
will be an expenditure of vital power which 
young children can ill afford. This may be ea- 
sily effected by non-conducting substances, as 
flannel, which all children should wear next the 
skin in this variable climate, if not througheut 
the year, most assuredly during the winter and 
spring months. Even in the cold bracing air of 
winter there is a vivifying principle, of which the 
public are not aware, and which, if applied pro- 
perly to the growing system of infant life, would 
be productive of good results. That there is 
such a power in it, we know by experiments on 
frogs, which, when deprived of their lungs, live 
longer in winter and cold weather than in warm 
summer weather, because the vivifying action 
of the atmosphere is not sufficient to counteract 
the heat of summer. Alr, in simple contact 
with the body, maintains a respiratory action. 
The heart is seen to pulsate,and the blood in 
the lungs to become vermilion, in cases where 
the thorax has been opened, and where the na- 
tural respiratory action of the lungs was destroy- 
ed by the weight of the superincumbent air. 
Zoophites, which are not supplied with respira- 
tory organs, derive, from the application of air 
to the surface of their bodies, all the advantages 
which the more perfect orders of the creation 
derive through the lungs. Erhman states that 
the coblitis swallows air, which is decomposed in 
the alimentary canal, and acts on the blood-ves- 
sels which it comes in contact with, similar to 
what occurs in ordinary respiration. 

Light, combined with heat, has powerful ef- 
fects on the system of infant life. By both the 
sensibility is increased, and the tension and soli- 
dity of the muscular system augmented. Heat 
alone produces relaxation, but,in union with 
light, itisa good tonic. Light imparts to the 
blood under the skin its influence, just as we see 
it give vegetable juices their consistence and 
color. The sports and amusements of children 
should be, when the weather permits, always in 
the open air. They are thus exposed to the 
combined action of light and heat, whose influ- 
ence on our system 1s much greater than we are 
aware. Humboldt, in talking of exposing the 
entire body to their effects, says des Cha) mas, 
** The men and women have around, well-form- 
ed, muscular bodies. 1 never saw an individual 
with a natural deformity. I can say the same 
of the Caribbeans, Mexicans, and Peruvian In- 
dians, which 1 have observed for five )ears.”’ 
Whatever ether causes may conspire to this de- 
velopement, Humbolt is decidedly of opinion 
that light produces a most important result. 
There is but one subject more to which I can 
now refer; this is cleanliness of the entire body, 
as it affects the health of ctildren, the neglect 
of which, in the early years of cluldhcod, is pro- 
ductive of the greatest mischicf. Much of this 
may be ascribed to the low order of intellect 
which generally predominates in those who have 
the management of children. Could we but 
raise this class in the scale of moral and intel- 
lectual beings. we should add largely to the com- 
forts and health of children. Such a schen e is, 
1 fear, impracticable. We cannot hope to reform 





from Want of air. 


our present system on a scale sufficiently exten- 
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sive to he practically applicable to large com- 
munities, so long as nurses are chosen from that 
or!:rof human beings whose reasoning facul- 
ties, where children are concerned, are limited 
to eating, sleeping and physicing. Now these, 
in their way, are all well enough, but in reality 
constitute a small portion of the several items. 
which should occupy the whole soul of those 
who undertake so responsible a trust as that of 
bringing up a child. In early life there is a 
great determination of blood to the cuticular 
surface of a child. This increased supply of 
lood will necessarily require increased facility 
for the exit of transpirable matter. ~[n infancy 
the skin is the great outlet which nature seeks. 
Should any obstruction occur to cuticular trans- 
piration, the matter which should pass off by that 
channel is either thrown back on the circulat- 
ing fluids, or becomes condensed in the form. of 
scabs on the skin of the child. A good deal, 
perhaps all of this, may be avoided by a regular 
use of the hot or cold bath. For children who 
are healthy, the cold water bath should he used 
during the warmer weather, with a warm bath 
once a week, in which the child should be well 
washed with soap and a brush. When taken 
out they should be rubbed quite dry with a 
coarse napkin. and the body rubbed over with 
fine salt; this latter may be very advantageous- 
ly employed, for the effect of salt on the system 
of man is, as some suppose, a regenerating 
power. When organic disease exists in chil- 
dren, it is hardly necessary to state that cold 
bathing un@er any form is unsafe, with some few 
exceptions, when the nervous system is chiefly 
engaged. A proper attention to hot and cold 
bathi.g would not only save children from many 
of the distressing diseases of infancy, but im- 
part tone and vigor to their general system. 


THE MISANTHROPE, 


BY THOS, 








Original. 


DUNN ENGLISH. 


{hear them talk of happiness, of pleasure’s golden 
dream, 


Of earthly joys like bubbles bright, which are not 
what they seem, 

And whilst their mind ’s in pleasure lost, in vain and 
frantic glee, 

I list in pain and envy them—there is no joy for me. 

In vain they talk of pleasure’s round, of love's ena- 
mored glance, 

And think, O foolish thought, to fird joy in the whirl- 
ing dance; 

The giddy muititude discourse of fond affection’s 
kiss, 

Pleasure, the dance--love’s fondest look—I reck not o 
such bliss. 

For I without a kindred soul, ny saddened heart to 
cheer, 

To sympathize with all my woes, or chase the falling 


tear, 
Have found my way from infancy, deserted, sad and 
lone 








THE MISANTHROPE--THE WIDOW CURED. 


Like some tall cliff upen a heath, a solitary one. — 


I turn from pleasure sickening, to grim remorse a 


slave, 

My only hope a resting place within the damp cold 
grave, 

Sadly 1 drag my load of life, a thing of guilt and 
scorn, 


Oh! curses on my natal hour, why was I ever born. 
Blockley, June, 1838. 


THE WIDOW CURED; 


OR MORE THAN THE DOCTOR AT FAULT, 





It was in the year—but no matter, I have the 
must treacherous memory imaginable for dates; 
—when Quarz was at Berlin. You of ccurse 
know who Quarz was?—if you don’t, I'll tell 
you. He was the celebrated music composer 





and musician at the court of Frederick the 


| Great, and, by the way, taught him the fute— 
' Quarz was the pupilof the famous coupterpoint- 


ist, Gasparini; Quarz, in short, was the man, 
\ who, as he was leaving the orchestra one night, 
heard a ball whistle in his ear, ticketed fur him 
by the Spanish Ambassador, who was in love 
with a certain marchioness. I can assure you 
| the aim was a good one, and the maestro might 
well bub his head, and wink his eyes. 
| At the time of which 1 was speakiug before ] 
i me 
| got into these parentheses, Quarz was forty-one 
| —tall, and well made in his person, and of a no- 
| ble and characteristic countenance, which, join- 
ed. to a talent whose superiority no one could 
| dispute, gave him free access to all societies, 


} ‘ 3 
| and caused him to be well received every where. 


|He was, among others, particularly inumate 
with one Schindler, a frieud of his youth, who 
had followed the same studies—almost with the 
same success. What a blessing was such a 
friend! In bis house, after the fatigues and 
adulations that every coming day brought with 
it, Quarz passed his evenings. At Schindler's 
he sought for a balm to the wounds of envy and 
jealousy, fortified bis mind against the caprices 
of the great, and, above all, from Schindler he 
was sure to meet witha tribute due to his geuius, 
and praises that came from the heart. 

But Death laid bis cold, and pitiless hand on 
Schindler, and with his terrible scythe cut that 
knot, which only be could sever. No record ef 
the time remains to tel us whether Madame 
Schindler ‘lamented him sore.’ ‘Phere are sume 
surrows over which we are forced to throw 4 
veil. Perhaps she did, perhaps she did not, shed 
a tear; perhaps a fluod of tears. Habit and 
lony intimacy are mighty and powerful things. 

Yet, though Schindler was nu more, Quarzsll 
continued his visits—whether from long custom, 
or particular affection tor his lost friend, dues pot 
appear; and the young widow conunued to re 
ceive him with her accustomed welcome. For@ 
considerable time no particular occurrence hap- 
pened to interrupt their interviews, the motive 
of which seemed to be a mutual Conso ation. : 
is only by looking closely, and examining afer 
with altentiun, that we can discover ak) on? 
tion of their affections for poor Schundler; but ¥! 
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degrees he faded from their memory. They now, alas! that 1 am doomed to die. 


and then spoke of him, it is true, but less and 


less, till at last they ceased to speak of him at 


all. Schindler was allowed to slumber peacea- 
bly in his case of wood—‘ was quietly inurned ;’ 
reyuiescebat in pace. 

For myself, Lcan perfectly understand all this. 
Ican see no necessity for remaining inzonsola- 
ble at an irreparable loss, and can conceive no 
folly greater than his or her’s, had they doomed 
themselves to eternal regrets. Whilst the lamp 
burns, if ever so freely, nourish the flame by all 
means; but when once it is extinguished, it is a 
waste of time and common sense to trim or sup- 
ply it with oil. | : : 

Thus, as I said, Madame Schindler had given 
up weeping; and as every one should have some 
occupation or other, she bethought herself of 
getting a new husband in heu of the old. The 
idea was not a bad one. Is it not so? With this 
view she employed herself in repairing the dis- 
order of her toilette—in smiling on her visitors 
—in coquetting with them a little. And whoc-n 
blame her? If you know mankind as well as I 
do, you must be aware that these things, much 
as we may despise them, go a great wav in the 
world. Depend on it, that if a woman is simple 
in her manners, and plain in her dress, and with- 
out what most people term affectation or coquet- 
ry,no one will take the trouble of looking at her 
twice. Madame Schindler's house underwent a 
similar metamorphosis tober own. The vene- 
tions, that had for a whole year been carefully 
closed, began tu let in the day, and were drape- 
ried with more care and elegance than ever.— 
The very furniture seemed to assume a new life. 
Her dvors opened alimest of themselves to her 
former friends or new acquaintances, and more 
than one guest at a time took his seat at her 
disner-table. Quarz was, as may be expected 
always welcome; and he had Uns advantage : 
that come when he might, she was at home to 
hin. Nothing less could be expected from so 
old a friend and no one could possibly find f.uit 
with her for that you will allow. 

One day, in the midst of an animated conver- 
Madame 
Schindler all at once burst into tears, complain- 
ing of a pain in hier side, and a violent headache, 
Quarz was ‘aur petit soins, and did and said all 
that mizht have been expected of him in such a 
Case. Madame Schindler went to bed, and sent 
or a physician. 

Well, you will say, what is there extraordina- | 
yin that ? Yesterday I had a stitch in my side, 
anda headache; and what can they have to do 
vith your anecdote? Don’t be impatient; much 
~as you shall hear. 

uatZ was seated by her bedside when the 
Clor entered. He felt her pulse. and his lips | 


Pressed, by a slight but significant contrac- 
‘00, that he entertained no very favorable 


a of her syinptoms; whilst Quarz kept his 
. Winget fixed on her pale countenance, 
atal oe ager of death seemed to have set its 
he seal. He was sad and motionless and 

ailed in silence the stern decrees of Heaven. 
Ut the patient had perceived the evil augury 


of the physician’s eye. 
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Doctor, | am 
grateful to you. | had rather know the worst, 
than flatter myself with a vain delusion.” 
Well,” said he, ‘since I must—sisce all the 
aid of medicine is vain, I leave you, madam.” 
He cast a melancholy glance at Quarz, who 
was now really affected. { he patient expressed 
.a wish to be alone, and Quarz and the doctor 
retired to an adjoiningchamber. Some minutes 
afterward they were again summoned. 


** Joachim,” said the dying lady, addressing 
Quarz, ** you perceive that | am about to leave 
you. But before | quit this world—betore | take 
my eternal rest, | have one favor to beg of you 
rae «| one; will you refuse it en my death- 

e | i 

You may imagine the reply; Quarz did what 
you or I would have done in his place. He pro- 
mised whatever it might be, to comply with it. 

‘I hoped it would be so,” said the widow, with 
a voice still feebler, *but dared not rely on it,—- 
It is—that before I die, you should make me 
yours. Call me but your wife; I shall then be 
the happiest of women, and have nothing farther 
to wish for.” 


The request was a singular one; but Quarz 
had promised, and really the engagement bound 
him to nothing, for,in afew months, the tie would 
be broken by the divorce of death. He there- 
fore consented with a good grace, and sent fora 
notary public. The deed was drawn up ix due 
fourm. He signed it. The doctor signed it asa 
witness. The widow, with a trembling hand, 
affixed her signature to the paper, and all was 
over. But all was not over. 

* Doctor !” cried Mrs. Quarz, jumping nimbly, 
and com; letely dressed, out of bed, “1 am net so 
| near the point of death as \ou imagine, and have 
| every inclination to live long for my busbana.” 

Now look upon the tableau. The astonish- 
ment of the two witnesses—the notary wiping 
| his spectacles, thinking his eyes deceived bim 
| —the doctor biting his nails at being deceived 
as wellas the rest. Only think of a doctor being 
taken in! 

Quarz, who was well pleased with the adven- 
ture, said smilingly aside— A good actress, 
‘faith! If 1 were an author | would write a part 
for her.” 

The curtain fell. Madame Schindler was 
young and pretty, and rich beside.—London 
Court Journal. 
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W tre.—There is no combination of letters in 
the English language whic’ exciies more pleas- 
ing and interesting associations in the mind of 
man, than the word, Wife! Itpre-ents to the 
mind’s eye a cheerful companion, di-interested 
adviser, a purse in sickness, a comforter in mis- 
fortune, and an ever affectionate companion. It 
conjures up the image of a lovely woman who 
cheerfully undertakes to contribute to your hap- 
piness, to partake with you the cup, whether of 
weal or woe, which destiny may offer. The 
word wife is synonymous with the greatest earth- 
ly blessing; and we pity the unfortunate wight, 
who is compelled by fate’s severe decree, to 
trudge along thro’ life’s dull pilgrimage without 
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THE SOLDIER’S INFANT. 
; ad 
THE SOLDIER'S INFANT, | the ensuing day. He wished to bid me farewell, 
ei a 


nd to entrust to my care his portrait, which 

AN AFFECTING TALE. | with his farewell blessing, was all he had tu be. 
queath to his wife and child. Absence had re. 

1 overtook on the road a regiment of High- | newed, or rather doubled, all his fondness for the 
landers on their march for Cork, wherethey were | former, and portrayed her in all the witching 
to embark for the Netherlands. It was a beau- | loveliness that had won his boyish affection. He 
tiful morning in thespring of 1815. The sun was} talked of her, while tears run down his cheeks 
shining bright. and their arms and accoutrements | and conjured me, if ever | reached England, to 
were gliitering in his rays. The waving plumes, | find her out,and make Known her case to his 
martial dress, nilitary music, soon dissipated the | father. In vain, while | pledged my word to the 
clouds ofdespondency from an imagination young | fulfilment of his wishes, | endeavoured to cheer 
and ardent, and opened a long vista of glory. In j nee with better hopes. He listened in mournful 
| 


a few moments fancy had glided over the whole } silence to all 1 could suggest, flung his arms 
career, and restored me, high in rank, and cover- | around my neck, wrung my hand and grieved, 
ed with honor.to my native village, to my mother,| 1 saw him but once again. It was during the 
and to my friends. The first step to the hill of | ottest part of the next and terrible day, when, 
promoiion was easily obtained. Ina few minutes | with a noise that drowne! even the roar of the 
1 had the honor of being enrolled a private in the | artillery, Sir William Ponsonby’s brigade of 
73th Highlanders. | cavalry dashed past our hollow square, bearing 
i need not detain you with an account of my | before them, in that tremendous charge, the 
dutl and interesting life, after our arrival in Bel- ; flower of Napoleon’s chivalry. Farahead,even 
gium, previous to the memorable fight of Water- | of his national regiment, | saw the manly fignre 
loo. ‘The night before the battle I was pacing of my friend. It was but fora moment. [fhe 
backward and forward, a solitary sentinel at | next instant he was fighting In the centre of the 
one of our posts. There was a weight in the | enemy’s squadrun, and the cloud of smoke that 
midnizht atmosphere that spread an unwonted | closed in masses round friend and foe hid him 
gloomover my soul. There wasa silence through- from my view. When the battle was over, and 
out the whole of our army, which formed a strik- | all was hushed but the groans of the wounded 
ing contrast to the loud shouts of the enemy as | and the triumphant shouts and-rolling druins of 
they passed the night in carousing around the | the victerious Prussians, who cuntinued the pur- 
watch-fires. I should not, perhaps, call itsilence, | suit during the entre night, 1 quitted the shat- 
and yet, it was some hing like it; but not the tered remains of the gallant regiment in whose 
silence of sleep. The stern and sullen sound ranks | had that day the honor of standing. 
with which the word and countersizn were ex- Tie moon was wading through scattered inasses 
changed; the low tone ia which the necessary | of dark and heavy clouds, whea | commenced 
orders for the following day wére given; the| my search tor my triend. The light was doubt- 
sivh of contending feelings in the soul, which | ful and uncertain; yet it was easy to keep along 
almost resemble the yroans exturied by bodily | the track that marked the last career oI Punisot- 
pain from the wounded, were all still more! by. Snuddering lest in every face | should re- 
audible than the distant clang of the armorer,! coguise my triead, | passed by and trod upon 
and the snorting and the prancing of the steed, | the cold and motionless heaps, which once lovked 
and showed that all aruund was waking watch- | so warlike, the “ fiery masses of living labor 
fulness and anxiely. | that, a tew huurs be‘ore hid com ieied witha 
About the middle of the night, I received a | coucussion more dreadful than the earthquakes 
visit from a young man, with whom | had formed | shuck. Although Lat first felt a certam convic 
an intimate acquaintance. He was the only son | viction of his ta.e, 1 at erward began to hope, 
of a gentleman o! large property in the South | that the object of my search had, cuntrary to 
of Ireland; but baving formed an attachment to! bis predicuun, survive! the terrinle encounter 
a beautul girl in humble life, and married ber | | was about to retire, when a heap ol slaw, 10 
against the will of bis father, he tad been disin- | ploughed teld, va which the moun was it” 
herited and turned out of doors. ‘he youth | sinving clearly, attracted my uollce. peeves 
had svon reason to repent of lis rashness. His plied on each other were five coursers— ait 
wife was beautiful, virtuous and affectionat: ; | lying ben»atn his horse was the dead body id ad 
but her want of education, an entire unacquaint- frend. You may form some idea of my - 
ance wii li.these polished manners and little ele- | nishinent, on “finding, by a nearer oop 
gaucies of life towhich he bad been accustomed, | that tis head was supported and his a 
soun dissolved much of the charm which her|iwined by the arms of a fernale from woo ae 
beauty and artlessness had at first thrown aroun: | ihe spirit had taken its departure: but yuu ent 
hin. Afler struggling tor some time with poverty | form ue conception of the hurror | felt at pein 
and disconicut, he enlisted in a regiment of | iz, in this scene of carnage aud desuiatia, © 
heavy dragoons; aud, being erdered tu the con- | the very arins of death, and on BE ee te 
time nt, efi his wife, with an intant daugh er, in| corpse, a living iofaut sleepy calinly we 
awre'!ched lodgu.g in Loudon, Chance brought | «oun beam resting on its lovely features.’ | 
us together in Belgium; and a similarity of| sv te playing on its tips asf angels were: ‘Ad 
tes'es soon procuced a inend-hip. li giS-lunbers,and nspiring i) bag aa 
Depressed as | was im sjirit myself, 1 was w obn we, perhaps they were? Lpeaeaeg 
struck whl the nelanchely tone in which he mow flushed en ny eine, thet these Wer 
that nightecco ted me. He felta presen om nt, wifi ad chit of my estortunate rer a 
he said, that he weuld not survive the baitle of the letters uferwarc f cca on the persun ul 
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former proved that I was right in my conjectures, 
Driven aside by the gale of pleasure or ambi- 
tion, or by the storms of life, the affections ef 
man may veer; but unchangeable and unchang- 
ing is a true heart in woman. ‘ She loves and 
loves forever.” This faithful wife had followed 
her husband through a land of strangers and 
over a pathless sea, through the city, and this 
bustling camp, till she found him stretched on 
the battle-field. Perhaps she came in time to 
receive his parting sigh, and her spirit, quitting 
its worn out tene:nent of clay, winged away with 
his to Him who gave them being. Wath the as- 
sistance of some of my comrades I consigned 
the ha; less pair to the earth, wrapped in the 
same military cloak; and enveloping the infant, 
this dear child of my adoption, in my plaid, 1 re- 
turaed to the spot where our regiment lay. 





THE YOUNG BRIDE, ; 


Emma had wheeled the sofa in front of the | 
fire, andas Charles seated himself beside her, he | 
was certainly a happy fellow. Alas! he hid as | 
yet cnly drunk the bubbles on thecup. Emma 
looked lovely, forthe glow of the warm coal fire 
had viven a bloom to her usually pale cheek, 
which heightened the lustre of her derk eyes. 
Bui there came a shade o! thought over Emmma’s 
brow, and her husband instantly remarked it. It 
is strange bow suvon husbands see clouds over | 
their lenge lady’s brow. It was the first that 
Charles ever saw there, and it excited his ten- 
derest enquiries. Was she unweli?—did she 
Wish fur anything? Emma hesitated, she blush- 
ed and looked down. Charles pressed to know 
what had cast such a shadow over her spirits. ‘1 
fear you will think me very silly—but Mary 
Freach has been silting with me this afternoon.’ 
‘Not that, certainly,’ said Charles, smiling. 
‘Oli! I did not mean that, but you know we be- 
gan to keep house nearly the same time, only 
they sent by Brent to New York for carpeting. 
Mary would have me walk down to Brent s store 
this eveuing with her, and be has brought two— 
and they are such loves.’ Charles bit his lip. 
‘Mary,’ she continued, * said you were doing a 
irsi rate business, and she was sure you would 
hever let that odious wilton lay in the parlor, if 
you vnce saw that splendid Brussels; su rich, 
aad sv chcap—ouly seventy-five dollars.’ 

Now the ‘odious wilton’ bad been selected by 
Chirles’s mother, and presented to them, and the 
colur deepened on his cheek, as his animated 
bride co ‘aued, ‘suppose we walk down to 
»rent's and luols at it; there are only two, and it 
‘Cems 2 pity nut te secure it.’ 

‘Emma,’ said Charles. gravely,‘ you are mis- 
takieu if you suppose my business will justify ex- 
lravagauce, lt will be useless to luok at thé 
Carel, as we have one which will answer very 
Well, and Is perfectly new.” : 
_Emma’s Vivacity fled, and she sat awkwardly 
lcKiag her nails Charles felt embarrassed— 








he drew . 

= drew out his watch and putit back,—whistled, 
aid haally spying a periodical on Emma's table, 
His 


%ice Was well for:ned, and he soon entered into 


ICU 1 "2 ‘ " ney 
: Aan to read aluad some beautiful verses. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. 
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the spirit of the writer and forgot his embarrass- 
ment; when looking into Emma’s eyes, how was 
he surprised, iistead of the glow of sympattetic 
feeling he expected to meet, to see her head bent 
on her hands—evident displeasure on her brow, 
and atear trickling slowly down her cheek. 


Charles was a sensible young man—lI wish 
there were more of them—and he reflected a 
moment before he said, * Emma, my love, get 
your bonnet and your cloak on and waik with 
me. if you please.’ Emma looked as if she would 
like to pout a little longer, but Charies said 
‘come,’ with such serious gravity on his coun- 
tenance, that E nma thought proper to accede, 
and nothiog doubting but tat it was to purchase 
the carpet, took his arin witha smile of triumpb. 
They crossed severai streets inthe direction of 


| Brent's until they at fast stood before the door of 


a miserable tenement ona back street. 

‘ Where in the world are you taking me?’ in- 
quired Eraina, shriuking back. Charles quietly 
led her forward, and hitting a latch, they stood 
ina little room, around the grate ot which three 
small children were hovering, closer and closer, 
as the cold wind swept through the crevices in 
the decayed walls. An emaciated being, whose 
shrunk features, sparkling eye, and flushed 
cheek sp ke a deadiy consumption, lay on a 
wreiched low bed, the slight covering of which 
barely suffice i to keep her from freezing, while 
a spectral babe, whose black eyes looked unna- 
turaily large from its extreme thinness, was en- 
deavoring to draw»ststenance from the dying 
mother. 

‘ Flew are you to-day, Mrs. Wright,’ quietly 
inquired Charles. The woman feebly raised 
herselfon her arm, ‘is that you Mr. West; oh, 
how giad lam yeu are come—but your Mother?’ 
‘ Has uot been at home for a month, and the lady 
whe promised her to look after you in her ab- 
sence. only informed me to-day of your increased 
illness.’ *t have been very iil,’ she calmly re- 
pled, sinking back on her straw bed. Emma 
drew near, she arranged the pillow and the bed 
clothes over the feeble sufferer, but her heart 
was tov fulltospeak. Charles observed it and 
felt sati-fied. ‘Is that beaut.ful yirl your bride? 
| heard you were married. * Yes, and in my 
mother’s absence she will see you do vot suffer.’ 
‘Bless you Charles West—tlcss you fcr a good 
son of a yood mother ; may your wife deserve 
vou—and thatis wishing a good deal for her. 
You are very guod to think of me,’ she said, 
looking at Emma, *and you are just married.’ 
Charies «aw that Emma could not speak, and he 
hurried her home, promising to send her some 
wood that night. ‘The moment they reached 
home, Emma burst intotears. ‘Mydear Emma,’ 
said Charles, southingly, * 1 hope | have not 
given you too severe a shock. 11 is sometimes 
salutary to look en the miseries of others, that 
we may properly appreciate o .r own happiness. 
Here is a purse containing seventy-five uoilars, 
you may spend it as you please.’ 

lt is unnecessary tosay that the ‘odious wilton' 
kept its place, but tne shivering children of 
want, were taught to bless the name o! Emma 
West, and it forme! the last articulate murmur 
on the lips of the dying sufferer. 
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‘RELIGION IN WOMEN. 


How often have young men propounded to) 
themselves and others the questiva, what is the | 
first quality to be sought in the choice of a wife, | 
and how d.verse have been the answers to this | 
important imterrogatory. Te thoughtless and | 
gay will »oint you to beauty, wealth and accom- | 
plishments ; others who look beyond the tinsel of 
the exterior, regard amiability and feeling as 
the brigtitest jewels in the female character; | 
others, still, who have searched deeper into the | 
springs of human action and know well the foun- | 
tains from wherce flow the purest and most en- | 
during happiness, wiil give the only true answer | 
to the enquiry, viz: a strong Christian faith, | 
sentiments and practice. 

Religion is every where lovely, but in woman | 
peculiarly so. [t makes her but little lower than 
the angels. It purifies her heart, elevates her 
feelings and sentiments, hallows her affections, | 
sheds light on her understanding, and imparts_ 
dignity and purity to her whole character. Nor 
does its influence end here— 





! 


“Jt beams in the glance of the eye, 
Ii sits on the lips in a smile, 
Ti checks the ungracious rep!y, 
tenra tures, but cannot beguile.” 


Woman from her very nature, is destined to 
drink deeper irom the cup of sorrow and suffer- 
ing than the other sex. Her trials are chiefly of 
the heart, and consequently the hardest to be. 
borne. She is seldom, perhaps, called upon to | 
contend with those furmidable evils and tempta- | 
tions which rouse ail the energies of our nature | 
to repel the attack, but is beset (from the time | 
she merges into wumanhood) by a thousand pet- | 
ty trials and annoyances, which, while they seem | 
too imsivnificant to resist, are at the same time too | 
difficuit to overcome. Religion alone can dis- | 
arm these trials,and enable her to preserve that | 
equaniinily and peace of mind so essential to) 
happiness. It is her talisman. To it she flies in| 
the hour of disappointment, and from it never | 
fails to derive consolation and support. Yet how | 
few iu their selection of a partner for life, rezard | 
this most important qualification. How few 


think to penetrate into the secret chambers of} . 


the soul, to see what is there hidden within so fair | 
an exterior—if there the vestal lamp sheds its | 
clear and constant ray. External attractions | 
may lead us captive for a time—feeling may | 
send a thrill of exquisite joy through the heart 
of the recipient—talent mz.y call ferth unbound- 
ed admiration—but if religion make no part of 
the character, the key stone of thearch is want- 
ing, and the fabric will ere long crumble aod 
fall. 

It should be remembered that life is not all 
sunshine. Bright as the worid may be before 
us, we cannot live long without « :countering 
many sorrows 2nd disappointments, anu troubles. 
—They are sent by a kind Providence to sever | 
the cords which bind us too closely to earth, to; 
turn our thoughts inward upon ourselves, and | 
upwardtoheaven, While our bark glides calm- 
ly on a surnmer sea, with the blue sky above and 
bright waters around us, the blandishments of 





RELIGION IN WOMEN—TO AN OUTWARD-BOUND SHIP. 


youth, beauty and accomplishments may satisty 
the heart ; but let us be overtaken by the stor 
and the tempest, and where is the support they 
yield? Let darkness enter your dwelling; and 
the pleasure you derive from them is forgotter, 
and you look in vain to the same source for re- 
lief. Let death invade your social circle, and 
lay its ruthless hand on your first born, shrouding 


}all around you in darkness and gioum; and 


where do you look for a ray of hope. It is un- 
der circumstances like these that religion trans- 
forms a wife into a ministering angel. She will 
bind up your bleeding heart, lead you to the foun- 
tain of living waters, and change gloom and des- 
pondency into light and cheertulness. As the sun 
in setting, lights up every hill top, and tree, and 
cottage, so religion gilds with its heavenly beams 
every feeling, enjoyment and occupation. 

Most persons on entering the married state. 
(particularly in youth) fancy it a condition of un- 
mingled joy and pleasure—that they are witbina 
eharmed circle, the bounds of which no sorrow 
or trouble can pass. ‘They forget the new and 
immense responsibilities that are incurred, aad 
the trials which must necessarily accompany 


them. Not that these should deter any one from 
taking this most important step ; for it is the high 
road to improvement and happimess. 


What are 
the boasted pleasure of intellect compared with 
those of affection? The latter are as truly heaven 
born, and immortal as the former ; they are the 
earliest developed in our nature, and the last 
touched by the finger of decay--Woman! thy 
empire is the heart, and he who would know the 
capacity of the human soul for happiness, must 
yield himself to thy sway. 





Oriz inal. 


TO AN QUI WARD-BOUND SHIP. 


Adieu ! Adieu! my beauty, 
To thy ecean home away, 

Thy path is o’er the billow, 
‘Tay playmate is the spray. 


When o’er the reckless waters, 
Biack tempest rolls her fort; 

Sea-bird, spread thy pinions, 
And ride the swelling storm. 


When pale-plumed waves dash by thee, 
Like warriors to the fight, 

May all-protecting Heaven, 
Watch o’er thy onward flight, 


Amid thosé mountain billows, 
Along that treach’rous path, 

Where troubled waters wander, 
Aud shield thee from their wrath. 


On, lonely pilgrim onward, 
Fast fades the snowy ple 
Breeze, waft yon noble bark 

To England’s distant Isle. 


Then fare thee well my beauty, 
Go safely o’er thy track 
A thousand hearts are beating 
To give thee welcome buck. Watts. 
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382 WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER. 
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Hike the leaves that fall around us, 
In autumn’s fading hours, 
Are the trattor smilesthat darken, 
When the cloud of sorrow low’rs. 
4nd tho’ many such we've known, love; 
Too prone alas! torange, 
We both can speak of one, love, 
Whom time could never change. 
We both can speak, Xc. 
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THE VOICE CF SPRING, 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


_— 


Lcome,I come?! ye have call'd me long, 

{come o’er the mountains with light and song! 
Ye may trace my steps oer the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 

by the primrese stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


T have breathed on the south and the chesnnt-flowers, 
By thousands, have burst from the forest-bowers, 

And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 

Are wild with wreaths on Italian plains, 

~ But it is not for me, in my hour of gloom 


t To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


IG 


I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 
"he fisher is out on the sunny sea, . 
and the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free,” 
9 a pine has a fringe ot solter green, 

moss lo¢ks bright where my step has been. 


I have sent through the wood-paths a geutle sigh, 
And eall’d out each voice of the deep-blue sky, 
From the night-birds lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian c!ime. 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain; 
Thvy are sweeping en to the silvery main, 

They are flashing down trom the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest-boughs, 

‘hey are bursting fresh trom their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of the waves. 


Come forth, O ye childrei of gladness, come ! 
Whore the violets lie may be now our home, 
Ye of the rose-cheek, and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep to meet me fly, 
With the lyre and the wreath, and joyous lay, 
Come torth to the sunshine, | may not stay! 


The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne, 

Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the corn; 

Fer me I depart to a brighter shore,— 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more, 

1 go where the lov’d who have le{t you dwell, 

And the flowers are not death’s—tare-ye-well, fare« 





well! 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF SHAKING HANDS. 


“Fare thee well,’ said my warm hearted 
friend, Thomas Twirlaway, and he gave my 
hand a wrench that had well nigh dislocated 
every joint of my little finger—I’ve worn it ina 
cot ever since. A moment after | heard the 
rolling of wheels. 

* Fare thee well, honest Tom,” said I, and I 
sunk quietly back intomy elbow chair. My lit 
tle finger ached —no wonder—and the pain gave | 
my thoughts a turn. 

A singular custom this of shaking hands, so 
mused |,and an oli—the seal of an unwritten 
bond of fellowship between soul and soul; abused 
often, doubtless—and so are the sacred rites of 
our religion.—Would I could fathom is origin. 
A reason it must have had, for, let the athersi 
say what he pleases, men did not even begin to 
shake hands by chance. What is there, | con- 
tinued, what is there in a hand—a mere paral- 
lelogram of muscle, bone and tendon, fringed 
about and ornamented by five articulated ap 
pendages. that should entitle it to the distinction 
of having constituted the pledge of human sin- 
cerity, and the honored witness of man’s helse-t 
feelings, in all ages and in all climes. In ail 
ages? Yes. The vot-;ies of “the handmaid’’ 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SHAKIN 
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G HANDS--O ZION AWAKE. 





it away with a jerk *-the idler raises it ] 
and, having retained it a space, lets it fall list. 
lessly from his grasp. Here. then, is character 
Moreover, the proverb declares that a cold hand 
betokenmeth a warm heari; and the converse is 
equally true. Here is character again. I have 
it—when we give a friend our hand, we present 
him, as it were, with a Certificate, sisned by 
Dame Nature herself, which assures him, “such 
as you leave us, you will find us,” or it may be, 
“such as you left us. vou have found us.” A very 
pretty theory. Yet have I known a good easy- 
tempered soul grow meagre, anda morose, snap- 
pish, vinegar souled man grow fat. A winter's 
day too many may give the most phlegmatic of 
morta's and chilling external symbol of warmth 
the liveliness within. I atm out once more: ] 
must try again.” 

“ Phe progress of joining hands brings us into 
something like friendly contiguity. But a tweak 
of the nove brings us nearer, anda twist of the 
ear, nearer still. Oh wretched, I grow worseand 
worse.” 

Hereupon I fidgetted about in my arm-chair 
for five minutes together in evident vexation. | 
then co:nmenced a smart application o' * Whit- 
well’'s improved Opodeldoc, to my little finger, 


eisurely, 


| and growing calmer, proceeded. ‘* | will leave 


teli us, (ye Anti-Masons, growl not—we dun | this inquiry to the divers into antiquity. Far less 
believe a word they say,) that the thousand and! important matters have been rescued by the la- 
one mystic grips ef their fraternity are a device bors of these worthies, from the wave of v)livion; 
of the wisdom of Solomon; and a legacy from) and who knows but, some day, they may publish 


him to the initiated of all succeeding yenerations. 
But he hath given us no “light” to aid our in- 
vestigation. 

“There is mystery in a palm,” I said, and | 
wiped my spectacles to gaze upon ny own; “1! 
will seek an answer there. They ‘ell us that in| 
this complicated tracery of lines, ere darkly 
shadowed forth the events of the unknown fu- 
ture. The map of human destiny is before me— | 
let me endeavor to read its relevations. ‘This 
long winding line is the great Ganges of life— 
here taking its rise in springs imperceptible,— 
there pouring forth its volumes into the great 
ocean of eternity. O, torsome gifted geograp‘er | 
of prophecy, to point out its rapids and its cata- 
rats, its shallows, its vortices and its calm ex- 
panses—to declare what mean these numberless 
tributaries, and whether they mingle their cur- 
rents with the grand stream of existence for 
wealor woe. See here isalarge one. What 
may that grand junction betoken ? Matrimony ? 
1 know not. Palmistry, I'll none of thee. Thou 
dost not tell me why I should give my hind to 
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my. I must try again.” 

wench is hard—that of the lady and of the lady's 
dangler soft the breathing of the “ sweet 
South.” ‘The map of choler thrusts you forth a 


ae 


you touch it—the plethoric, man holds heavily 
out a great slice of blubber, split into segments 
by a meat-axe—the good natured man alone 
shows youahand. The gripe of the rude pea- 
sant and of tne iron soldier, is like a vice—that 
of the carpet-knight and dandy, like the folding 
of a lady’s kercief about the finger. The man 
of business seizes your hand in haste, and throws 
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my friend, nor why withhold tt from mine enc- | 


** The hand of the laborer aad of the kitchen- | 


lean and meagre machine, that almost rattles as | 


a folio, to enlighten me on this. —WVew Englund 
Review. 
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0 ZION AWAKE. 


O Zion, awake from thy slumbers unblest, 
Put on thy fair garmeuts—let strife ail be o'er; 
Now, now to the warfare, earth is not thy rest— 
> Tis reserved for the just on eternity’s shore! 





Awake, for thy light is too powerless and dim—- 
Sad thought that the wicked through thee should 
blaspheme, 
Nor be led by thy good works to glorify him, 
Whose. blood was their ransom, in Calvary 
streain, 
Sad thought that the nation is perilled by thee! 
‘Thy inaction, thy worldiiness, striving and pride; 
That thy name to thy foes buta wa:eliword should be 


Thy weakness a theme they in triamph deride. 
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Thy Redeemer is mighty—strong, 
hand; 
And at thy petition salvation will bring, 
Salvation to thee, aud a guilt burdened land, 
Thenee the nations of earth of Lis glory will sing: 


| 


| 
| 
| 


} 


! 


; . t ; ; ] 
Voris not thy coming their bright, guiding star! 
‘ ‘ eee Pe new 
Which will prove a sad beacon, for ages to vie\ 
Seen lurid, portentous, and direfui atar, 


. ” 2? 
Ifto thy high trust thou art base ard untrue! 


Then, oh Zion awake from thy slembers unblesi— 
Put on thy fair garments—let strife all be o'er; 

Now, now to the warfare, earth is not thy . 

’ Tis reserved for the just on eternity’s shore - 
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rest— 
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